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AMERICAN LABOR, after six months’ experience under 


the Taft-Hartley Act, is determined “more than ever” 
to exert all its powers and resources to bring about 
the repeal of the abominable law, President William 
Green declared in a statement. “The record to date,” 
he said, “bears out every charge made against this 
oppressive law by organized labor while it was being 
considered by Congress.” Mr. Green pointed out that 
the Taft-Hartley Act has turned the National Labor 
Relations Board into a prosecutor of labor unions, that 
damage suits against unions “are already reaching 
astronomical proportions” and that the results of labor’s 
organizing activities have fallen off 25 per cent jn the 
nation and 75 per cent in the South “due to the aid 
and comfort which the law gives union-hating em- 
ployers.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL labor conference on the European 


Recovery Program is scheduled to open in London on 
March 9, and the American Federation of Labor will 
be represented by Frank P. Fenton, its international 
representative, and Irving Brown, its European repre- 
sentative. The American Federation of Labor origi- 
nated the idea for the conference in order to mobolize 
labor support for the Marshall Plan throughout the 
sixteen cooperating nations and to demonstrate to the 
workers and all liberals of those nations that American 
labor stands squarely behind the Marshall Plan, thus 
giving the lie to the Russians’ mendacious claims that 
American supporters of E.R.P. are “reactionaries” and 
“imperialists.” 


THE FORCE OUVRIERE, the new non-Communist French 
labor federation, is getting 100 typewriters as a gift 
from the American Federation of Labor. An appro- 
priation of $10,000 for the purchase of the writing 
machines was authorized last month by the A. F. of L.’s 
International Labor Relations Department. Action was 
taken following the receipt of information that the 
Force Ouvriére, which is headed by the veteran French 
labor leader Léon Jouhaux, is handicapped by a lack 
of office equipment. 


TRIBUTE WAS PAID to the memory of Joseph A. Pad- 
way by 1,000 trade unionists in Milwaukee last month. 
The late general counsel of the American Federation 
of Labor was impressively eulogized at a memorial 
dinner by Lewis G. Hines as the representative of 
William Green. Judge Padway, who collapsed while 
addressing the San Francisco convention of the 
A. F. of L. last October, made his home in Milwaukee. 





It was there that he won fame as a labor lawyer before 
he was called to Washington. Proceeds of the dinner 
are to be used to establish a memorial scholarship at 
Marquette University. 


VALUABLE INFORMATION for citizens who are conscien- 


tious about giving their votes only to the deserving 
and denying them to the unworthy will be found in 
our magazine this month. On Pages 4, 5 and 6 are 
listed the members of Congress who, ignoring President 
Truman’s pleas and labor’s pleas, enacted the Taft- 
Hartley Law over the President’s veto. On Page 7 
there appear the names of those legislators who brushed 
aside the advice and pressure of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and voted to sustain the veto. 
The rollcall was originally published in the American 
FEDERATIONIST of July, 1947, but it is believed that 
in its present form, with the voting record given state 
by state and each Congressman’s district plainly indi- 
cated, the list will be more useful. 


FRANK P. FENTON, testifying before a Senate commit- 
tee, urged prompt passage of the bill calling for the 
creation of a Labor Extension Service. The A. F. of L.’s 
international representative said education is democ- 
racy’s sharpest tool and drew attention to the feeling 
of workers that the government has not provided “the 
same avenues” for their education as it has for farmers 
and businessmen. “The very fact that we have a society 
of swift, technological changes makes a widespread 
system of adult education imperative,” Mr. Fenton told 
the Senators. “This bill, S. 1390, will fill a gap in the 
adult education process.”’ 


LABOR'S MONTHLY SURVEY, A. F. of L. bulletin, re- 
produces a timely statement by Fritz Tarnow, zonal 
secretary of trade unions in the United States zone 
of Germany. An outstanding union leader under the 
Weimar Republic, Herr Tarnow was forced to flee 
during the Hitler period. He has now returned to 
participate in the effort to build a democratic Germany. 
The Tarnow statement sets forth in masterly fashion 
the characteristics of an anti-democratic regime. If 
given wide circulation, the statement should be of sub- 
stantial help to democratic German workers in theif 
struggle to build non-Communist unions. 


ANOTHER FEATURE of Labor's Monthly Survey is 4 
chart showing how the real income of American wage 
earners has declined. Money income has risen, but the 
worker’s dollar now buys less than it used to. 
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Voting: A Duty 


We know very well that those 
unfriendly to labor will be on the alert 
in this important year of the Congres- 
sional and Presidential elections to 
muster, all possible strength. It is up 
to labor, therefore, to see that every 
eligible union member votes. 

Too many of our people fail to 
realize—or else they forget—that in 
order to vote one has to register. It 
has been traditional in our country 
that registration is a condition prece- 
dent to eligibility to voting. 

Registration in the various states 
differs widely. One registration may 
not be sufficient. It is absolutely 
essential that every union member 
know his registration rules and abide 
by them. 

I cannot overemphasize the impor- 
tance of registration. You have to 
register to vote. And in order to pro- 
tect your country, yeur union and 
yourself, you must not only be in a 
position to exercise the right to vote— 
you must actually get out and cast 
that ballot. 

Workers living in poll-tax states 
should ascertain the correct date for 
paying the tax and not let the dead- 
line pass, lest they lose their right to 
vote in the general elections. States 
having a poll-tax requirement - in- 
clude Alabama, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas and Virginia. 

In a representative democracy, vot- 
ing is the method by which we voice 
our opinions, and we must not only 
know the rules but follow through, 
from registration to and including 
action at the ballot box, on primary 
and general election days. 

D. W. Tracy. 





THIS MONTH'S COVER 


A hard-working public servant whose request 
for higher pay has labor’s fullest support. 


shed at A. F. of L. Building, Washington 1, D. C. Editor-—WILLIAM GREEN. Managing Edito—BERNARD TASSLER. 
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Citisens” Enthusiasm Augurs Well 


ABOR’S League for Political Educa- 
5 tion has begun operations at head- 
© quarters in the nation’s capital. At the 
game time, state and city groups in many 
i parts of the country which will work with 
the League have also swung into action. 


Heartening reports are pouring in from 
every section of the nation. Enthusiasm 
for the League’s program of political edu- 
cation, with its emphasis on registering all 
eligible citizens and making sure that they 
cast their ballots, is running high. 


E Dpposite White House stands building housing L.L.P.E. headquarters 
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Joseph Keenan is busily at work. 
He reports to executive officers 


The League has established its head- 
quarters at.1525 H Street, N.W., across 
Lafayette Park from the White House. 
Joseph D. Keenan, as executive assistant 
to the League’s officers, is on the job at 
the headquarters building. A full staff is 
expected to be hard at work in a short 
time. 

Important meetings to be held this 
month will work out details of the 
League’s program of political education. 
The big task of compiling records of 
holders of public office is already well 
advanced. This information will be 
given the widest dissemination. 

Something new and important on the 
American scene, Labor’s League for Poli- 
tical Education is off to a fine start. 
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sponsibilities properly. 


nation's trade unions. 


overridden?" 





Lest We loge 


/ HOW MEMBERS OF CONGRESS VOTE is information to which a \ 
democracy's citizens must have access if they are to discharge their re- 
Citizens who are also workers are particularly 
interested in knowing how members of Congress voted on what is now 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

It will be recalled that after careful study President Truman vetoed 
the bill, pointing out that it was deliberately designed to weaken the 
The question before Congress thereupon became: 
"Should the President's veto of this vicious anti-labor bill be sustained or 

How each Representative and each Senator answered this 

\, question is revealed in the voting record. P 











Those Who Voted to Override the Veto 


ALABAMA 
Frank W. Boykin (D)—1st Dist. 
George M. Grant (D)—2nd Dist. 


George W. Andrews (D)—8rd Dist. 


Sam Hobbs (D)—<Zth Dist. 
.Albert Rains (D)—5th Dist. 
« Pete Jarman (D)—6th Dist. 
Carter Manasco (D)—7th Dist. 
Robert E. Jones (D)—8th Dist. 
Laurie C. Battle (D)—9th Dist. 


ARKANSAS 


E. C. Gathings (D)—Jst Dist. 
Wilbur D. Mills (D)—2nd Dist. 


James W. Trimbie (D)—%rd Dist. 


Fadjo Cravens (D)—<éth Dist. 
Brooks Hays (D)—5th Dist. 
W. F. Norrell (D)—6th Dist. 
Oren Harris (D)—?7th Dist. 


CALIFORNIA 
Clarence F. Lea (D)—Ist Dist. 
Clare Engle (D)—2nd Dist. 
Leroy Johnson (R)—8rd Dist. 
John J. Allen (R)—7th Dist. 
Jack Z. Anderson (R)—8&th Dist. 
—" W. Gearhart (R)—9th 


Dis 
Alfred J. Elliott (D)—J0th Dist. 
Ernest K. Bramblett (R)—Ji1th 
Dist. 


Richard M. Nixon (R)—i2th Dist. 


Norris Poulson (R)—/8th Dist. 
Gordon L. McDonough (R)—15th 
Dist. 


Donald L. Jackson (R)—16th Dist. 
Willis W. Bradley (R)—18th Dist. 


Carl Hinshaw (R)—20th Dist. 
John Phillips (R)—22nd Dist. 


Charles K. Fletcher (R)—28rd 


Dist. 


COLORADO 
William S. Hill (R)—2nd Dist. 
J 


Edgar Chenoweth (R)—Srd 


Dist. 
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THE HOUSE 


Robert F. Rockwell (R)—4th Dist. 


CONNECTICUT 
William J. Miller (R)—st Dist. 
Horace Seely-Brown (R)—2nd 
Dist. 
Ellsworth. B. Foote (R)—<Srd Dist. 
John Davis Lodge (R)—<4th Dist. 
James T. Patterson (R)—<s5th Dist. 
Antoni N. Sadlak (R)—At Large 


DELAWARE 
J. Caleb Boggs (R)—At Large 


FLORIDA 


J. Hardin Peterson (D)—Jst Dist. 

Emory H. Price (D)—2nd Dist. 

Robert L. F. Sikes (D)—3rd Dist, 

George A. Smathers (D)—<éth 
Dist. 

Joe Hendricks (D)—5th Dist. 

Dwight L. Rogers (D)—6th Dist. 


GEORGIA 


Prince H. Preston (D)—dJst Dist. 
E. E. Cox (D)—2nd Dist. 
Stephen Pace (D)—<3rd Dist. 

A. Sidney Camp (D)—4th Dist. 
James C. Davis (D)—5th Dist. 
Carl Vinson (D)—6th Dist. 

W. M. Wheeler (D)—8th Dist. 
John S. Wood (D)—9th Dist. 
Paul Brown (D)—10th Dist. 


IDAHO 


Abe McGregor Goff (R)—1st Dist. 
John Sanborn (R)—2nd Dist. 


ILLINOIS 
Richard B. Vail (R)—2nd Dist. 
Fred E. Busbey (R)—Srd Dist. 
Thomas L. Owens (R)—7th Dist. 
Robert J. Twyman (R)—9th Dist. 
Ralph E. Church (R)—10th Dist. 


Chauncey W. Reed (R)—11th Dist. 
Noah M. Mason (R)—12th Dist. 
Leo E. Allen (R)—13th Dist. 
Anton J. Johnson (R)—14th Dist. 
Robert B. Chiperfield (R)—15th 
Dist. 
Everett M. Dirksen (R)—1é6th 
Dist. 
Leslie C. Arends (R)—17th Dist. 
Edward H. Jenison (R)—18th 
Dist. 
Rolla C. McMillen (R)—19th Dist. 
Sid Simpson (R)—20th Dist. 
Evan Howell (R)—2I1st Dist. 
Charles W. Vursell (R)—23rd 
Dist. 
Roy Clippenger (R)-—24th Dist. 
William G. Stratton (R)—At 
Large. 


INDIANA 


Charles A. Halleck (R)—2nd Dist. 
Robert A. Grant (R)—#rd Dist. 
George W. Gillie (R)—4th Dist. 
Forest A. Harness (R)—S5th Dist. 
Noble J. Johnson (R)—6th Dist. 
Gerald W. Landis (R)—7th Dist. 
E. A. Mitchell (R)—8th Dist. 
Earl Wilson (R)—9th Dist. 
Raymond §. Springer (R)—10th 
Dist. 


IOWA 


Thomas E. Martin (R)—1st Dut. 
Henry O. Talle (R)—2nd Dist. 
John W. Gwynne (R)—#rd Dist. 
Karl M. LeCompte (R)—4th Dist. 
Paul Cunningham (R)—5th Dist. 
Ben F. Jensen (R)—7th Dist. 
Charles B. Hoeven (R)—8th Dist. 







KANSAS 


Albert M. Cole (R)—1st Dist. 
Errett P. Scrivner (R)—2nd Det. 
Herbert A. Meyer (R)—27d Dist. 
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Dist. 
George 
Angier 
Christi 

Dist. 
Richar 

13th 


Earl C 
Paul ¥V 
Clare | 
Bartel 
Willian 

Dist. 


John E. 
Jamie |] 
William 
Dist. 
Thomas 
Dist. 
William 
John Be 


MARC 


Edward H. Rees (R)—4th Dist. 
Clifford R. Hope (R)—5th Dist. 
Wint Smith (R)—6th Dist. 


KENTUCKY 
Noble J. Gregory (D)—1st Dist. 
Thruston B. Morton (R)—Srd Dist. 
Frank L. Chelf (D)—4th Dist. 
Virgil Chapman (D)—6th Dist. 
W. Howes Meade (R)—7th Dist. 
John M. Robsion (R)—9th Dist. 


LOUISIANA 


F. Edward Hebert (D)—I1st Dist. 
Hale Boggs (D)—2nd Dist. 

James Domengeaux (D)—%rd Dist. 
Overton Brooks (D)—<4th Dist. 
Otto E. Passman (D)—5th Dist. 
Henry D. Larcade (D)—7th Dist. 
A. Leonard Allen (D)—8th Dist. 


MAINE 


Robert Hale (R)—1Jst Dist. 
Margaret C. Smith (R)—2nd Dist. 
Frank Fellows (R)—3rd Dist. 


MARYLAND 


Edward T. Miller (R)—2J1st Dist. 
Hugh A. Meade (D)—2nd Dist. 
George H. Fallon (D)—4th Dist. 
Lansdale G. Sasscer (D)—S5th Dist. 
J. Glenn Beall (R)—6th Dist. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


John W. Heselton (R)—Jst Dist. 

Charles R. Clason (R)—2nd Dist. 

Edith Nourse Rogers (R)—5th 
Dist. 

George J. Bates (R)—6th Dist. 

Angier L. Goodwin (R)—8th Dist. 

Christian A. Herter (R)—10th 
Dist. 

Richard B. Wigglesworth (R)— 
13th Dist. 


MICHIGAN 


s 
Earl C. Michener (R)—2nd Dist. 
Paul W. Shafer (R)—3rd Dist. 
Clare E. Hoffman (R)—4th Dist. 
Bartel J. Jonkman (R)—=5sth Dist. 
William W. Blackney (R)—6th 
Dist. 
Jesse P, Wolcott (R)—7th Dist. 
Fred L. Crawford (R)—8th Dist. 
Albert J. Engel (R)—9th Dist. 
Roy 0. Woodruff (R)—10th Dist. 
Howard A. Coffin (R)—13th- Dist. 
Harold F. Youngblood (R)—14th 
Dist. 
George A. Dondero (R)—17th 
Dist. 


MINNESOTA 


August H. Andresen (R)—Ist 
Dist. 

Joseph P. O’Hara (R)—2nd Dist. 
George MacKinnon (R)—8rd Dist. 
Edward J. Devitt (R)—4th Dist. 
Walter H. Judd (R)—Sth Dist. 
Harold Knutson (R)—6th Dist. 

H. Carl Andersen (R)—7th Dist. 
Harold C. Hagen (R)—9th Dist. 


MISSISSIPPI 
John E. Rankin (D)—ist Dist. 
Jamie L. Whitten (D)—2nd Dist. 
omy M. Whittington (D)—3rd 
18T, 


Thomas G. Abernethy (D)—<4th 
Dist. 


Villian M. Colmer (D)—6th Dist. 
ohn Bel! Williams (D)—7th Dist. 
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MISSOURI 

Wat Arnold (R)—ZIst Dist. 
Max Schwabe (R)—2nd Dist. 
William C. Cole (R)—8rd Dist. 
C. Jasper Bell (D)—<4th Dist. 
Albert L. Reeves (R)—5th Dist. 
Marion T. Bennett (R)—é6th Dist. 
Dewey Short (R)—7th Dist. 
Parke M. Banta (R)—8th Dist. 
Orville Zimmerman (D)—J0th 

Dist. 
Claude I. Bakewell (R)—11th Dist. 
Walter C. Ploeser (R)—12th Dist. 


MONTANA 
Wesley A. D’Ewart (R)—2nd Dist. 


NEBRASKA 
Carl T. Curtis (R)—Jst Dist. 
Howard H. Buffett (R)—2nd Dist. 
Karl Stefan (R)—8rd Dist. 
A. L. Miller (R)—<4th Dist. 


NEVADA 
Charles H. Russell (R)—At Large. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Chester E. Merrow (R)—1st Dist. 
Norris Cotten (R)—2nd Dist. 


NEW JERSEY 
Charles A. Wolverton. (R)—Jst 


Dist. 
T. Millet Hand (R)—2nd Dist. 
James C. Auchincloss (R)—srd 
Dist. 
Frank A. Mathews (R)—<th Dist. 
Charles A. Eaton (R)—35th Dist. 
Clifford P. Case (R)—6th Dist. 
J. Parnell Thomas (R)—7th Dist. 
Gordon Canfield (R)—8th Dist. 
Harry L. Towe (R)—9th Dist. 
Fred A. Hartley (R)—10th Dist. 
Frank L. Sundstrom (R)—111th 
Dist. 
Robert W. Kean (R)—12th Dist. 


NEW MEXICO 
A. M. Fernandez (D)—At Large. 


NEW YORK 

W. Kingsland Macy (R)—1st Dist. 

Leonard W. Hall (R)—2nd Dist. 

Henry J. Latham (R)—#rd Dist. 

Gregory McMahon (R)—4th Dist. 

Robert T. Ross (R)—<s5th Dist. 

Robert Nodar (R)—6th Dist. 

Ellsworth B. Buck (R)—16th Dist. 

Frederic R. Coudert (R)—17th 
Dist. 

David M. Potts (R)—2é6th Dist. 

Ralph W. Gwinn (R)—27th Dist. 

Ralph A. Gamble (R)—28th Dist. 

Katharine St. George (R)—29th 
Dist. 

Jay LeFevre (R)—320th Dist. 

Bernard W. Kearney (R)—#I1st 
Dist. 

Dean P. Taylor (R)—33rd Dist. 

Clarence E. Kilburn (R)—34th 
Dist. 

R. Walter Riehlman (R)—36th 
Dist. 

Edwin A. Hall (R)—3#7th Dist. 

John Taber (R)—#8th Dist. 

W. Sterling Cole (R)—<#9th Dist. 

Kenneth B. Keating (R)—-40th 
Dist. 

James W. Wadsworth (R)—<A4lst 
Dist. 

Walter G. Andrews (R)—42nd 
Dist. 


Edward J. Elsaesser (R)—48rd 
Dist. 
Daniel A. Reed (R)—45th Dist. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Herbert C. Bonner (D)—Jst Dist. 
John H. Kerr (D)—2nd Dist. 
Graham A. Barden (D)—Srd Dist. 
Harold D. Cooley (D)—<4th Dist. 
Carl T. Durham (D)—é6th Dist. 

J. Bayard Clark (D)—7th Dist. 

Charles B. Deane (D)—8th Dist. 

Robert L. Doughton (D)—9th Dist. 

Hamilton C. Jones (D)—10th Dist. 

Alfred L. Bulwinkle (D)—J1th 
Dist. 

Monroe M. Redden (D)—12th Dist. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Charles R. Robertson (R)—At 
Large. 


OHIO 


Charles H. Elston (R)—Jst Dist. 
William E. Hess (R)—2nd Dist. 
Raymond H. Burke (R)—#rd Dist. 
Robert F. Jones (R)—4th Dist. 
Cliff Clevenger (R)—5th Dist. 
Edward O. McCowen (R)—6th 
Dist. 
Clarence J. Brown (R)—7th Dist. 
Homer A. Ramey (R)—9th Dist. 
Thomas A. Jenkins (R)—210th 
Dist. 
Walter E. Brehm (R)—111th Dist. 
John M. Vorys (R)—12th Dist. 
Alvin F. Weichel (R)—J8th Dist. 
P. W. Griffiths (R)—15th Dist. 
Henderson H. Carson (R)—l6th 
J. Harry McGregor (R)—17th 
Dist. 
Earl R. Lewis (R)—J8th Dist. 
Frances P. Bolton (R)—22nd Dist. 
George H. Bender (R)—At Large. 


OKLAHOMA 


George B. Schwabe (R)—1Jst Dist. 

William G. Stigler (D)—2nd Dist. 

Carl Albert (D)—#rd Dist. 

A. S. Mike Monroney (D)—5th 
Dist. 

Preston E. Peden (D)—7th Dist. 

Ross Rizley (R)—8th Dist. 


OREGON 


Walter Norblad (R)—Jst Dist. 
Lowell Stockman (R)—2nd Dist. 
Harris Ellsworth (R)—4th Dist. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

James Gallagher (R)—Jst Dist. 

Robert N. McGarvey (R)—2nd 
Dist. 

Hardie Scott (R)—<8rd Dist. 

Franklin J. Maloney (R)—4A4th 
Dist. 

George W. Sarbacher (R)—5th 
Dist. 

Hugh D. Scott (R)—6th Dist. 

E. Wallace Chadwick (R)—7th 
Dist. 

Paul B. Dague (R)—9th Dist. 

James P. Scoblick (R)—10th Dist. 

Mitchell Jenkins (R)—1J1th Dist. 

Ivor D. Fenton (R)—12th Dist. 

Frederick A. Muhlenberg (R)— 
13th Dist. 

Wilson D. Gillette (R)—14th Dist. 

Robert F. Rich (R)—i5th Dist. 

Samuel K. McConnell (R)—Jéth 
Dist. 

Richard M. Simpson (R)—17th 
Dist. 
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John C. Kunkel (R)—18th Dist. 
Leon H. Gavin (R)—19th Dist. 


Chester H. Gross (R)—2i1st Dist. 
William J. Crow (R)—28rd Dist. 
Louis E. Graham (R)—25th Dist. 


Harve Tibbott (R)—2é6th Dist. 


Carroll D, Kearns (R)—28th Dist. 


John McDowell (R)—29th Dist. 


Robert J. Corbett (R)—3%0th Dist. 
James G. Fulton (R)—3I/st Dist. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


L. Mendel Rivers (D)—1st Dist. 
John J. Riley (D)—2nd Dist. 


W. J. Bryan Dorn (D)—$rd Dist. 
Joseph R. Bryson (D)—4th Dist. 
James P. Richards (D)—5th Dist. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Karl E. Mundt (R)—ist Dist. 
Francis Case (R)—2nd Dist. 


TENNESSEE 
John Jennings (R)—2nd Dist. 
Albert A. Gore (D)—<éth Dist. 
Joseph L. Evins (D)—5th Dist. 
J. Percy Priest (D)—6th Dist. 
Wirt Courtney (D)—7th Dist. 
Tom Murray (D)—%8th Dist. 
Jere Cooper (D)—9th Dist. 
Clifford Davis (D)—10th Dist. 


TEXAS 

Lindley Beckworth (D)—38rd Dist. 
J. Frank Wilson (D)—5th Dist. 
Olin E. Teague (D)—6th Dist. 
Tom Pickett (D)—7th Dist. 
Lyndon B. Johnson (D)—10th 

Dist. 
W. R.'Poage (D)—11th Dist. 
Wingate H. Lucas (D)—12th Dist. 
Ed Gossett (D)—13th Dist. 
John E. Lyle (D)—14th Dist. 
Milton H. West (D)—15th Dist. 
Omar Burleson (D)—17th Dist. 
Eugene Worley (D)—18th Dist. 
George H. Mahon (D)—19th Dist. 
Paul J. Kilday (D)—20th Dist. 
O. Clark Fisher (D)—2I1st Dist. 


UTAH 
William A. Dawson (R)—2nd Dist. 


VERMONT 


Charles A. 
Large. 


Plumley 


(R)—At 


VIRGINIA 
Schuyler Bland (D)—1st Dist. 
Porter Hardy (D)—2nd Dist. 
J. Vaughan Gary (D)—<8rd Dist. 
Patrick H. Drewry (D)—4th Dist. 
Thomas B. Stanley (D)—5th Dist. 


J. Lindsay Almond (D)—6th Dist, 
Burr P. Harrison (D)—7th ist. 
Howard W. Smith (D)—8th Dist, 


WASHINGTON 
Hal Holmes (R)—<éth Dist. 
Walt Horan (R)—<Sth Dist. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Francis J. Love (R)—1Ist Dist. 
Melvin C. Snyder (R)—2nd Dist. 
E. G. Rohrbough (R)—$Srd Dist, 
Hubert S. Ellis (R)—<Ath Dist. 


WISCONSIN 

Lawrence H. Smith (R)—1s? Dist. 
Glenn Davis (R)—2nd Dist. 

W. H. Stevenson (R)—<3rd Dist, 
Charles J. Kersten (R)—5th Dist, 
Frank B. Keefe (R)—6th Dist. 
Reid F. Murray (R)—7th Dist. 
John W. Byrnes (R)—8th Dist. 
Alvin E. O’Konski (R)—10th Dist. 


WYOMING 
Frank A. Barrett (R)—At Large. 


Four House members were paired for 
overriding. They were James I. Dolliver 
(R, Iowa), Charles L. Gifford (R, Massa- 
chusetts), James E. Van Zandt (R, Penn- 
sylvania) and John lL. McMillan (D, South 
Carolina). 





ARKANSAS 
*John L. McClellan (D) 
J. William Fulbright (D) 


CALIFORNIA 
William F. Knowland (R). 


COLORADO 
Eugene D. Millikin (R) 


CONNECTICUT 
Raymond E. Baldwin (R) s 


DELAWARE 
*C, Douglass Buck (R) 
John J. Williams (R) 


FLORIDA 
Spessard L. Holland (D) 


GEORGIA 
Walter F. George (D) 
*Richard B. Russell (D) 


THE SENATE 
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KANSAS 


*Arthur Capper (R) 


Clyde M. Reed (R) 
KENTUCKY 


*John S. Cooper (R) 


LOUISIANA 
John H. Overton (D) 


*Allen J. Ellender (D) 


MAINE 
Wallace H. White (R) 
Owen Brewster (R) 


MARYLAND 
Millard E. Tydings (D) 
Herbert R. O’Conor (D) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


*Leverett Saltonstall (R) 


Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. (R) 


MICHIGAN 
Arthur H. Vandenberg (R) 


*Homer Ferguson (R) 


IDAHO 
*Henry C. Dworshak (R) 


MINNESOTA 


*Joseph H. Ball (R) 


ILLINOIS 
*C. Wayland Brooks (R) 


INDIANA 
Homer E. Capehart (R) 
William E. Jenner (R) 


IOWA 


*George A. Wilson (R) 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper (R) 
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Edward J. Thye (R) 
MISSISSIPPI 


*James O. Eastland (D) 


MISSOURI 
Forrest C. Donnell (R) 
James P. Kem (R) 


MONTANA 
Zales N. Ecton (R) 


NEBRASKA 
Hugh Butler (R) 
*Kenneth S. Wherry (R) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
*Styles Bridges (R) 
Charles W. Tobey (R) 


NEW JERSEY 
* Albert W. Hawkes (R) 
H. Alexander Smith (R) 


NEW MEXICO 
*Carl A. Hatch (D) 


NEW YORK 
Irving M. Ives (R) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Clyde R. Hoey (D) 
* William B. Umstead (D) 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Milton R. Young (R) 


OHIO 
Robert A. Taft (R) 
John W. Bricker (R) 


OKLAHOMA 
*Edward H. Moore (R) 


OREGON 
*Guy Cordon (R) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Edward Martin (R) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
*Burnet R. Maybank (D) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Chan Gurney (R) 
*Harlan J. Bushfield (R) 


TENNESSEE 
Kenneth McKellar (D) 
*Tom Stewart (D) 


TEXAS 
Tom Connally (D) 
*W. Lee O’Daniel (D) 


UTAH 
Arthur V. Watkins (R) 


VERMONT 
George D. Aiken (R) 
Ralph E. Flanders (R) 


VIRGINIA 
Harry F. Byrd (D) 
*A. Willis Robertson (D) 


WASHINGTON 
Harry P. Cain (R) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
*Chapman Revercomb (R) 


WISCONSIN 
Alexander Wiley (R) 
Joseph R. McCarthy (R) 


WYOMING 
*Edward V. Robertson (R) 
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Those Who Voted to Sustain the Veto 


THE HOUSE 


ARIZONA 
Richard F. Harless (D)—At 


Large. 
John R. Murdock (D)—At Large. 


CALIFORNIA 
Franck R. Havenner (D)—4th 


Dist. 
Richard J. Welch (R)—<5th Dist. 
George P. Miller (D)—6th Dist. 
Helen Gahagan Douglas (D)— 
14th Dist. 
Cecil R. King (D)—17th Dist. 
Chet Holifield (D)—19th Dist. 
Harry R. Sheppard (D)—21st 
Dist. 
COLORADO 
John A. Carroll (D)—1st Dist. 


GEORGIA 
Henderson L. Lanham (D)—7th 
Dist. 

ILLINOIS 


William L. Dawson (D)—1st Dist. 
Martin Gorski (D)—<4th Dist. 
Adolph J. Sabath (D)—5th Dist. 
Thomas J. O’Brien (D)—6th Dist. 
Thomas S. Gordon (D)—8th Dist. 
Melvin Price (D)—22nd Dist. 
C. W. Bishop (R)—25th Dist. 


INDIANA 
Ray J. Madden (D)—1st Dist. 


KENTUCKY 


Earle C. Clements (D)—2nd Dist. 
Brent Spence (D)—5th Dist. 
Joe B. Bates (D)—8th Dist. 


LOUISIANA 
James H. Morrison (D)—6th Dist. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Philip J. Philbin (D)—<3rd Dist. 
Harold D. Donohue (D)—4th Dist. 
Thomas J. Lane (D)—7th Dist. 
John F. Kennedy (D)—11th Dist. 
John W. McCormack (D)—12th 
Dist. 
MICHIGAN 


George G. Sadowski (D)—1st Dist. 
John D. Dingell (D)—15th Dist. 
John Lesinski (D)—16th Dist. 


MINNESOTA 
John A. Blatnik (D)—8th Dist. 


MISSOURI 
Clarence Cannon (D)—9th Dist. 
Frank M. Karsten (D)—13th Dist. 


MONTANA 
Michael J. Mansfield (D)—41st 
Dist, 


NEW JERSEY 
Mary T. Norton (D)—18th Dist. 
Edward J. Hart (D)—14th Dist. 


NEW YORK 
‘ohn J. Delaney (D)—7th Dist. 
ee L. Pfeifer (D)—8th Dist. 
ugene J. Keogh (D)—9th Dist. 
jidrew L. Somers (D)—10th Dist. 
Dat J. Heffernan (D)—11th 
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John J. Rooney (D)—12th Dist. 
Donald L. O’Toole (D)—13th Dist. 
Leo F. Rayfiel (D)—14th Dist. 
Emanuel Celler (D)—15th Dist. 
Vito Marcantonio (ALP)—18th 
Dist. 
Arthur G. Klein (D)—J9th Dist. 
Sol Bloom (D)—20th Dist. 
Jacob K. Javits (R)—21st Dist. 
Walter A. Lynch (D)—28rd Dist. 
Benjamin J. Rabin (D)—24th Dist. 
Charles A. Buckley (D)—25th 
Dist. 
William T. Byrne (D)—32nd Dist. 
John C, Butler (R)—44th Dist. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
John H. Folger (D)—5th Dist. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
William Lemke (R)—At Large. 


OHIO 
Walter B. Huber (D)—14th Dist. 
Michael J. Kirwan (D)—19th 
Dist. 
Michael A. Feighan (D)—20th 
Dist. 
Robert Crosser (D)—21st Dist. 


OKLAHOMA 
Glen D. Johnson (D)—4th Dist. 
Toby Morris (D)—é6th Dist. 
OREGON 
Homer D. Angell (R)—<8rd Dist. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Francis E. Walter (D)—20th Dist. 
Thomas E. Morgan (D)—24th 
Dist. 
Herman P. Eberharter (D)—32nd 
Dist. 
Frank Buchanan (D)—%8rd Dist. 


RHODE ISLAND 


. Aime J. Forand (D)—Ist Dist. 


John E. Fogarty (D)—2nd Dist. 


TENNESSEE 
Dayton E. Phillips (R)—Jst Dist. 


TEXAS 
Sam Rayburn (D)—4th Dist. 
Albert Thomas (D)—S8th Dist. 
R. Ewing Thomason (D)—J6th 
Dist. 
UTAH 
Walter K. Granger (D)—1st Dist. 


VIRGINIA 
John W. Flannagan (D)—9th Dist. 


WASHINGTON 
Homer R. Jones (R)—2Jst Dist. 
Henry M. Jackson (D)—2nd Dist. 
Thor C. Tollefson (R)—é6th Dist. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


John Kee (D)—5th Dist. 
E. H. Hedrick (D)—6th Dist. 


WISCONSIN 


John C. Brophy (R)—4th Dist. 
Merlin Hull (R)—9th Dist. 


Two House members were paired against 
overriding President Truman’s veto. They 
were Estes Kefauver (D, Tennessee) and 
Augustine B. Kelley (D, Pennsylvania). 





THE SENATE 


ALABAMA 
Lister Hill (D) 
*John J. Sparkman (D) 


ARIZONA 
Carl Hayden (D) 
Ernest W. McFarland (D) 


CALIFORNIA 
Sheridan Downey (D) 


COLORADO 
*Edwin C. Johnson (D) 


CONNECTICUT 
Brien McMahon (D) 


FLORIDA 
Claude Pepper (D) 


IDAHO 
Glen H. Taylor (D) 


ILLINOIS 
Scott W. Lucas (D) 


KENTUCKY 
Alben Barkley (D) 


MONTANA 
*James E. Murray (D) 


NEVADA 
Patrick A. McCarran (D) 
George W. Malone (R) 


NEW MEXICO 
Dennis Chavez (D) 


NORTH DAKOTA 
William Langer (R) 


OKLAHOMA 
Elmer Thomas (D) 


OREGON 
Wayne L. Morse (R) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Francis J. Myers (D) 


RHODE ISLAND 
*Theodore F. Green (D) 
J. Howard McGrath (D) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Olin D. Johnston (D) 


WASHINGTON 
Warren G. Magnuson (D) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Harley M. Kilgore (D) 


WYOMING 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney (D) 


Senators Robert F. Wagner (D, New 
York) and Elbert D. Thomas (D, Utah) 
did not vote but were announced as being 
against overriding the President's veto. 
Senator Wagner was prevented from voting 
by illness, while Senator Thomas was in 
Switzerland attending the International 
Labor Conference. 





WHITHER PRICES? 


By BORIS SHISHKIN 


Economist, American Federation of Labor 


MR. SHISHKIN 


O SAY that the price of food has 
been the pace-setter of the rising 
cost of living since the end of the war is 
to repeat what every housewife knows 
only too well. By mid-January, 1948, 
the grocer’s cash register rang up $2.10 
as the price of the same amount of 
food that used to cost $1 before the war. 
Price tags along the retail food 
counters in January, 1948, were mir- 
roring the unbridled gallop of prices 
of raw foods on our commodity mar- 
kets. The Chicago grain pit and other 
commodity markets were not subject 
to legal curbs on speculation of the 
kind imposed upon the stock exchange 
as the result of the 1929 crash. En- 
couraged by the reports of poor crops, 
both here and abroad, spurred by their 
greed for quick cash profit, the com- 
modity traders kept whooping it up, 
bidding the prices to higher and higher 
levels. Grains led the way. Meat 
and dairy products followed. 

On Monday, January 12, trading at 
peak prices was in full swing on the 
grain exchange. Old records were once 
more broken. New records once again 
were set. But as the week wore on, 
prices became more hesitant. At the 
end of the week some of the com- 
modities actually registered small de- 
clines. For two and a half weeks grain 
prices continued to slip—but only 
slightly. On February 4, they went 
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into a skid. For a whole week, from 
February 4 to 11, grains, and after 
them other food commodities, kept 
going down. 

In just one week the price of a 
bushel of corn in the Kansas City mar- 
ket dropped front $2.57 to $1.98; of a 
bushel of wheat from $2.87 to $2.34. 
Livestock prices followed suit in a few 
days. At the Chicago stockyards steers 
dropped from $29.75 to $26.75 for 100 
pounds, and hogs from $26.88 to $23.88 
for 100 pounds. 

Newspaper headlines heralding the 
sharp break in commodity markets 
stressed the anticipated effect of this 
decline on living costs. In fact, so 
much emphasis was laid in news 
stories on the expected reduction in 
the cost of living that the man in the 
street was almost forced to believe 
that the cost of living had already gone 
down. But the price-conscious house- 
wife patrolling the grocery markets 
could find little, if any, evidence that 
the longed-for decline in food prices 
was a reality. 

Retail Food at Peak in Mid-January 

Retail food prices hit the peak in 
mid-January of this year. By mid- 
February, the average of food prices 
receded. from this peak by about 4 
per cent. Price decreases were spotty, 
not general. While fresh pork, lard, 
bacon and eggs, went down appre- 
ciably, these reductions were partly off- 
set by increases in fresh fruits and 
vegetables. Summing up the findings 
of its telegraphic survey of what hap- 
pened to food prices between the middle 
of January and February 17, the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. put it this 
way: 

“Even in foods, which have declined 
on the average, the important declines 
have centered in a few foodstuffs while 
others have been only slightly affected 
and some have even increased. Price 
cuts have differed widely in different 
stores. Many grocers have apparently 
cut prices on selected items before they 


themselves have received the benefit 
of lower wholesale costs. Whether 
these cuts are maintained or extended 
depends largely on the extent to which 
the drop in primary market prices is 
reflected in lower wholesale costs of 
foods in local markets.”’ 

How little this decline affected food 
prices and the cost of living is shown 
by the chart on the opposite page. The 
broken line indicates the trend of each 
from January to February. 

At the end of the month food con- 
modities fluctuated irregularly, but 
showed a definite tendency to recoup 
some of the declines. Grains were 
creeping up again on the Chicago 
Board of Trade. By March 2 the price 
of corn climbed back to $2.34, regain- 
ing 36 cents of the 59-cent decline 
which had taken place between Feb- 
ruary 4 and 11. Wheat prices also re- 
couped much of the decline which had 
reached a low point in mid-February. 
Cotton, which had fallen to about 31 
cents a pound, once more rose to 34 
cents. In the meantime, substantial 
increases in meat prices were widely 
expected, with new records looked for 
in the spring and summer months. 

Nor was there much indication that 
the limited decline in grains and allied 
food commodities would be followed 
by declines in the prices of other goods. 
“In fact,” said the B.L.S., “latest re 
ports from manufacturers indicate 4 
continued rise into February in the 
prices of such commodities as coal and 
petroleum, lumber and cement, woolen 
goods and steel products.” 

A quick look at cost of living items 
other than food is enough to make tt 
clear that a general decline in the cost 
of living is not yet in the offing. | 

Rents have been rising steadily since 
the rent control law was weakened by 
Congress last June. Since that time. 
rents have been rising persistently @ 
the ominous rate of 1 per cent a month. 
The stopgap extension of the existing 
law will certainly not check this trend 
What is even more serious is that the 
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proposals for a new law now before 
Congress are bound to weaken rent 
control further. If these proposals are 
adopted, as now seems likely, a large 
increase in rents will be.imminent. It 
ig well to bear in mind that newly built 
rental homes, no longer subject to rent 
ceilings, are renting at 70 per cent 
above the comparable existing units. 

Fuel has also been going up. It is 
fashionable to blame the rise on labor, 
as is done quite universally in the case 
of coal. The truth is that coal operators 
lost no time in taking advantage of the 
luly, 1947, wage agreement with the 
miners to boost coal prices far beyond 
the increased labor cost due to im- 
proved wages. As the result of last 
summer’s wage contract, the labor cost 
per ton of coal was raised, on the 
average, 24 cents. Yet, since last May, 
coal has gone up more than $2 per ton 
at retail. 

Utilities are also on the rise. Gas 
and electric rates have shown an in- 
crease and there has been a rise in the 
telephone rates across the country. 

Clothing does not promise any sub- 
stantial reductions. The price of wool 
and woolen fabrics has been rising, 
with the expectation that woolen cloth- 
ing prices will go up another notch. 
While the price of raw cotton has 
shown a decline, not much *of it is 
likely to be reflected in the price of 
cotton apparel, unless consumer re- 
sistance to high: prices becomes more 
marked. Strong buyer’s resistance 
has forced a decline in leather hides. 
But the prospect for a general decline 
in clothing prices seems far from im- 
mediate. 

Consumer durable goods have been 
coming in fuller supply and becoming 
more competitive. But a death blow 
toany hope for lower prices was dealt 


on February 19, when, as if by pre-. 


arranged signal, all the major steel 
producers of the country raised the 
price of semi-finished steel products by 
SSaton. Such a substantial increase 
in the price of the nation’s most im- 
portant basic commodity is bound to 
rals¢ prices On many consumer goods. 
This is especially distressing in the 
light of the lack of economic justifica- 
tion for such an increase. We know 
that 1947 profits of the U.S. Steel Cor- 
poration totalled $153 million, or 73 per 
ent above 1946, while Republic Steel 
ind Jones and Laughlin Steel reported 


s their last year’s profits to be double 


thea . J 
ose Of the previous year. 


The break in commodity prices in 
ebruary cannot be dismissed as a 


I 


trifling matter. It brought into the 
‘pen far-reaching distortions in our 
erie structure, enhanced by specula- 
- But this break was not “it.” It 
id hot mark the beginning of the end 
t the infl tionary price boom. Above 
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everything else, this break was a storm 
warning. It was the first rumble 
which should alert Congress and the 
people against the destructiveness of 
the crash which is bound to come, 
and come soon, if inflationary forces 
are not promptly brought in check. 

When you consider the future of 
prices in the months immediately 
ahead, don’t forget the price record 
of the recent past. 

Remember that, while the cost of liv- 
ing rose 70 per cent since August, 1939, 
half of this rise took place since June, 
1946, when Senator Robert A. Taft 
succeeded in wrecking price control. 


Remember also that, after the com- 
modity price break which took place 
last month, all of the commodity prices 
were still much higher than they had 
been a year ago. 

Remember that the food commodity 
price decline did not visibly reduce the 
total living cost for the average family, 
even temporarily. 

And remember, above all, that while 
it is now very late, it is still not too 
late to take affirmative measures which 
would curb inflation in time to prevent 
the destruction of full employment and 
full production which every American 
wants to sustain. 


TREND OF CONSUMER PRICES 


(1935-39 = 100) 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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The Street Railway Emplove 


By A. L. SPRADLING 


President, Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employes of America 


%, © PLACE our occupation upon 

a higher plane of intelligence, 
efficiency and skill; to encourage the 
formation in division associations of 
sick and funeral benefit furids in order 
that we may properly care for our sick 
and bury our dead; to encourage the 
organization of cooperative credit un- 
ions in the local divisions; to establish 
schools of instruction for improved 
methods and systems of transportation 
and trade matters generally ; to encour- 
age the settlement of all disputes be- 
tween employes and employers by arbi- 
tration; to secure employment and 
adequate pay for our work, including 
vacations with pay and old age pen- 
sions ; to reduce the hours of labor and 
by all legal and proper means to ele- 
vate our moral, intellectual, and social 
condition.” So read the objects of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employes of 
America as set forth in its constitution 
and general laws. 

A review of the history of organiza- 
tion by the Amalgamated Association 
among the streetcar and bus operators 
of this country and Canada reveals its 
strict adherence to these cardinal prin- 
ciples. 


Horses Better Treated Than Men 


Prior to the organization of street 
railway employes and, in fact, for years 
thereafter, the record was one of 
wrongs and abuse, long hours and 
small pay. It is a matter of record that 
in the days of the horse car the horse 
received better treatment than did the 
car man who drove him. Men could be 
replaced easily, even at the miserable 
wages paid—but a horse cost money! 
The driver was on duty from the time 
he took out his run early in the morn- 
ing until he pulled in at night, often 
working as many as eighteen hours. 
But no horse ever worked more than 
four hours! 

It is little wonder that these condi- 
tions inspired street railway employes 
to seek organization as early as 1861, 
when the first known union in this oc- 
cupation came into existence in New 
York. It was promoted by John 
Walker, a driver on the Third Avenue 
line, and was known as a benevolent 
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association, discountenancing strikes. 
But as reduction after reduction took 
place, the men were forced to unite on 
the wage question. 

Further movements of this organi- 
zation are little known, since the Civil 
War, which came on at this time, 
brought destruction to the street rail- 
way men’s association as it did to the 
unions of many other crafts and call- 
ings. : 

The next recorded attempt of street- 
car men to organize was in 1883 when 
Local Assembly 2878 of the Knights of 
Labor was formed by New York street 
railway employes. However, a traitor 
gained admission to their ranks, with 
the result that the company discharged 
three officers and about twenty mem- 
bers. The company was also guilty of 
further treachery, following men from 
their work and discharging any assem- 
bled in groups or attending meetings. 
As a result, the organization dwindled 
in three months from a membership of 
600 to 13. 

However, working secretly, the 
workers managed to rebuild the union 
and in 1885 were able to secure recog- 
nition of their organization by the 
New York street railway companies. 

As a result of the victories regis- 
tered by the New York men and the 
general agitation for the eight-hour 
work day by the organized forces of 
labor throughout the country, streetcar 
men everywhere were encouraged to 
organize. In 1886 most of the leading 
cities of the country boasted of an or- 
ganization. Through these early un- 
ions, the sixteen- and eighteen-hour 
work days, which heretofore had been 
universally accepted, were wiped out. 
The twelve-hour work day was estab- 
lished in some places. ; 

Many of the organizations which 
sprang up at this time were short-lived, 
since in many instances the men banded 
together only to secure their immediate 
aims and then lost interest. In those 
unions which did maintain their mem- 
bership, much dissatisfaction was regis- 
tered regarding the manner in which 
their grievances were handled by the 
Knights of Labor. All grievances were 
referred to a district assembly, and in 
most instances a committee unac- 


quainted with the problems of street 
railway employes was sent to meet the 
company and try to adjust the com- 
plaints. It was not unusual to find a 
baker, a carpenter and a shoemaker 
attempting to settle the grievances of 
transit employes. This was a factor 
which caused a great many organiza- 
tions*to go out of existence. 

Early in the spring of 1888 the 
work of organizing street railway em- 
ployes was taken up by American 
Federation of Labor organizers. With 
the explanation of trade union princ- 
ples to the workers, the spirit of organi- 
zation was revived and excellent prog- 
ress was recorded. The headway made 
by street railway men attracted general 
prominence, and at the Birmingham 
convention of the American Federation 
of Labor in December, 1891, it was de- 
termined that a concerted effort should 
be made to organize these workers. 
President Samuel Gompers was in- 
structed to call a convention of the 
street railway organizations and form 
a national or international union. 


First Convention at Indianapolis 


In response to the call, some fifty- 
one delegates were present when Presi- 
dent Gompers called to order the first 
convention of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street Railway Employes 
(the name selected at that convention) 
on September 12, 1892, in Indianapolis. 

At the next convention William D. 
Mahon was elected as_ international 
president, a position which he held for 
more than half a century, retiring at 
the twenty-eighth convention in June 
of 1946. The venerable leader, now 
president emeritus of the union, 1s 4 
member of the Executive Council ot 
the American Federation of Labor. 
Also in 1893 the delegates voted unan- 
imously to affiliate their union with the 
American Federation of Labor. . 

The following years were filled with 
strife and struggle, with sacrifice and 
hardships as the work of organization 
was carried on. Ever mindful of the 
objects of the organization, the pioneers 
persevered. Convinced that voluntary 
arbitration offered fair and equitable 
solution to differences between matr 
agement and labor, these early mem- 
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bers stressed arbitration’s protection of 
the public against strikes, always seek- 
ing to overcome the objections of man- 
agement against its acceptance. How 
well they succeeded is shown in the al- 
most universal adoption of arbitration 
clauses in contracts between local divi- 
sions of the Amalgamated Association 
and transit companies. Significant ar- 
bitrations affecting Amalgamated As- 
sociation divisions have not only influ- 
enced the wages of those employed in 
mass transportation but in other indus- 
tries as well. 

Contrary to the belief among some 
unionists that little or nothing new can 
be instituted by arbitration, many nota- 
ble advances have been achieved by that 
technique. In 1934, for instance, in 
Pittsburgh, there was established by ar- 
bitration the principle of maintenance 
of take-home pay when the work week 
was cut from six to five days per week, 
or from about fifty to forty-two hours, 
in order to take up the slack 
of the change from two-man 
to one-man operation and to 
spread the jobs during the de- 
pression. Many other unions 
are still attempting to achieve 
this. The principle of over- 
time for the sixth day was 
also established in the same 
arbitration award. 

Two years later Cleveland 
won a decision which estab- 
lished -the principle that 
pensions are a matter for 
collective bargaining and ar- 
bitration and was granted a 
vacation with pay—the first 
time such an award was made 
to hourly paid workers. 

The granting of the forty- 

hour week by arbitration is 
another first recorded in the 
Amalgamated’s annals. This 
principle was established in 
1944 in an arbitration involv- 
ing Division 241, Chicago. 
And last November an award to Divi- 
sion 689, Washington, D. C., gave a 
third week of vacation for the first time 
in any arbitration involving a large 
property and also awarded paid sick 
leave to a large group of hourly paid 
workers for the first time. These are 
only a few of the outstanding awards 
in which new-ground was explored. 

Wage increases granted through ar- 
bitration are also worthy of note. In 
1934, Division 85, Pittsburgh, received 
a wage increase of 15 cents an hour. 
This was the first arbitration ever to 
provide so large an increase in wages. 
And progress has been recorded con- 
inuous!y since that time. 

In 1°35 an arbitration in Washing- 
ton, 1) C., granted a wage increase of 
\7 cents an hour. In 1942 the members 
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of Division 26, Detroit, were awarded 
an increase of 18 cents an hour, thereby 
establishing a scale of $1.10 for one- 
man operators for the first time in the 
history of urban transportation. 


The year 1946 saw the members of 
Division 241, Chicago, receiving an 
award of 20 cents an hour, followed by 
an award granting an increase of 18 
cents an hour last year. As a result 
of these awards, the Amalgamated 
members of Chicago rate among the 
highest paid in the country. They now 
are receiving $1.42 an hour. Other 
cities receiving this wage rate are 
Detroit, Pittsburgh and Seattle. 

These have all been extremely sig- 
nificant, not only to the men and women 
directly involved but to all other work- 
ers throughout the country as well. 
Not a single day’s work was lost during 
any of these all-important struggles. 

Members of the Amalgamated, how- 
ever, have never lost sight of the 


fact that peaceful negotiations through 
collective bargaining can never be re- 
placed. While it is true that notable 
gains are made through the medium 
of arbitration, it is mo panacea. Rather, 
it is a solution when collective bargain- 
ing fails. For this reason, only about 
7 per cent of renewals or reopened 
contracts negotiated by Amalgamated 
divisions go to arbitration. 

Through collective bargaining, mem- 
bers of the Association’s Division 589, 
Boston, now enjoy the highest hourly 
wage rate ever paid to transit employes, 
$1.455. In contrast to this, the em- 
ployes of the transportation system of 
New York City, members of a C.L.O. 
organization, get only $1.24 an hour. 

With the signing of the National 
Labor Relations Act by President 


Roosevelt in 1935, guaranteeing to 
workers the right to organize free from 
employer interference, there came to 
the members of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation still another opportunity to 
serve the interests of organized labor 
as a whole. First among the bus line 
employes to take advantage of the law 
were the Pennsylvania Greyhound men 
and women in Pittsburgh. Several were 
promptly fired, and thus it came about 
that the initial case heard by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board involved 
this employer on charges of violating 
the Wagner Act. 

This began a long struggle, first to 
win the case and then to defeat the ef- 
forts of the employers to have the law 
declared unconstitutional. Division 
1079, Clarendon, Virginia, won a victory 
against the Washington, Virginia and 
Maryland Coach Company, Inc., when 
the National Labor Relations Board 
ordered eighteen employes reinstated 

with full back pay after they 
had been fired for union 
activities. This case went to 
the Supreme Court and, 
together with the Pennsylva- 
nia Greyhound case, provided 
the test upon which the con- 
stitutionality of the Wagner 
Act was established. Back 
pay of more than $28,000 
was eventually won by the 
discharged W., V. and M. 
employes, plus their rein- 
statement. 
It is regrettable that the 
Wagner Act was emasculated 
by the infamous Taft-Hart- 
ley Act during the 1947 Con- 
gressional session, but the 
members of the Amalgamated 
Association will not be found 
wanting in the great cam- 
paign to erase this employer- 
sponsored legislation. 
Further evidence of the 
service rendered to its mem- 
bers by the Amalgamated Association 
is found in the report given to the del- 
egates in attendance at the twenty- 
ninth international convention in Los 
Angeles last September. 

“The records of this Association,” 
said the report, “show that we have 570 
signed contracts, with some still pend- 
ing. At the present time we have 492 
divisions that have vacations with pay 
for their members, 25 of which have 
one week annually with pay, 448 have 
two weeks, and we find that 19 divi- 
sions have three weeks annually with 
pay.” 

In addition to this, the report 
pointed out that while it was necessary 
to estimate the gains accruing to the 
membership from wages since the final 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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ONE are the days of 1941 when 

the democratic world thrilled to 
the heroic resistance of liitle Greece 
against Italian and German invasion. 
Peace has not yet come to this harassed 
country and its courageous people. 
While nations like Rumania and Hun- 
gary, which collaborated with Nazi 
Germany during the war, are being 
rewarded for their new forms of col- 
laboration with Russian totalitarian- 
ism, unhappy Greece—a land of 7,000,- 
00@ people—continues a bloody and 
scarred battleground. 

There is war in Greece and there 
won't be any peace until either the Rus- 
sians call off the rebel forces of General 
Markos or American efforts to halt and 
contain the Russian offensive are suc- 
cessful. Greece, with its hundreds of 
islands stretching out into the Mediter- 
ranean, constitutes a key to the entire 
eastern end of this sea and bears par- 
ticularly on Russian interests in the 
Dardanelles and Turkey. 


The Mutiny at Alexandria 


Greece has remained a cause celebre 
since the days of 1944 when some 
Greek sailors mutinied at Alexandria, 
Egypt, under Communist inspiration 
and slogans, In fact, one writer has 
referred to the mutiny as the beginning 
of the third World War. Such a possi- 
bility has produced a paralyzing fear 
among the people; in some areas it 
amounts to a growing war psychosis 
which is fed by all sorts of rumors 
about mobilization within and upon the 
borders of Greece. 

Apparently, very few people believe 
that it will be possible for the Greek 
question or other world issues to be 
settled peacefully. The majority of 
informed people in Greece accept the 
clash between the East and the West 
as inevitable, with Greece and Tur- 
key forming the initial battleground. 
Whether this pessimistic and somber 
prediction may some day become a 
frightful reality will be determined in 
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large measure by American economic 
and military aid efforts. America’s 
decision to prevent Greece from falling 
into Russian hands constitutes a break 
with former traditions of isolationism. 
The United States has chosen-to act 
effectively on the side of those threat- 
ened by outside invasion or totalita- 
rianism. 

On my first trip to Greece back in 
February, 1947, it was obvious that 
Greece was still suffering from a hor- 
rible economic and industrial situation 
which showed few signs of fundamen- 
tal improvement. It was estimated that 
the war damage amounted to one and 
a third times more than the country's 
entire national income before the war 
and six times more than the prewar 
budget. 

An eight per cent population loss 
during the war made Greece, in pro- 
portion to size, the worst sufferer of 
all the United Nations. Out of a pop- 
ulation of 7,300,000, Greece lost 518,- 
000 dead, of whom 448,000 were civil- 
ians. There were thousands of orphans 
and a terrifically sharp increase in such 
diseases as tuberculosis, while the eco- 
nomic and social life of the country as 
a whole was in complete disruption. 
Misery and exhaustion could be seen 
throughout the land while the “civil 
war” continued to fester and rob the 
people of vitality and hope. 

It has become very clear that the 
trade union situation in Greece is 
merely one aspect of a larger pattern 
which has unfolded in one of the last 
Eastern European countries outside the 
Iron Curtain. To comprehend what 
has been happening in the field of 
Greek labor—as in every other Euro- 
pean country a decisive index to future 
political and economic power—a few 
background essentials have to be kept 
in mind about present-day Greece: 

(1) A high degree of political and 
economic instability with a very low 
standard of living continues to harass 
the great mass of workers to such an 


extent that union leaders estimated 
average wages cannot cover more 
than one-fourth of the necessities of 
life. 

(2) Since 1936 there has existed no 
democratic society since the trade 
unions were either non-existent or 
part of the state machinery, whether 
under the native dictatorship of 
Metaxas or the occupation of the 
Nazis and Fascists, thus accounting 
for the lack of deeply rooted trade 
union traditions generally found in 
more advanced industrial and demo- 
cratic countries. 

(3) The outbreak of the civil war 
in December, 1944, confirmed what is 
obvious today—that the Russians, 
with their closely controlled orbit of 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Rumania and 
Albania, intend to encircle Greece 
from without while at the same time 
attempting to seize political and eco- 
nomic control from within. 

(4) Russian and Communist strat- 
egy demands further that: 

(a) Greece must not serve as a pos- 
sible peephole in the Iron Curtain. 

(b) In line with the objective of 
control of the Dardanelles and speeding 
of the liquidation of the British Empire, 
Greece must become a Communist hase. 

(c) Greece must serve as a spring- 
board from which the Kremlin can 
become the new imperialist master 0! 
the entire Middle East. 

(5) The Greek Communist reign 0} 
terror has been most savage and di- 
rected primarily against non-Commu- 
nist democrats, as in the case of the 
deliberate killing of 144 reformist trade 
union leaders, hoping thus to decapitate 
the opposition and weaken the non- 
Communist trade union movement irre- 
spective of their progressivism OF 
lack of it. 

(6) This Communist 
produced a terrific reaction which 
more than anything else brought om 
the victory of the monarchy during 


terrorism 
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the referendum of 1946. The respon- 
sibility for the lack of democratic 
leadership and the lack of individuals 
and parties whose past loyalties to 
democracy have been tested must be 
laid primarily at the door of the Com- 
munists, who have produced such fear 
and revulsion that great masses of 
yoters turn toward the King as a form 
of legitimacy and stability to counter 
Left totalitarianism. In fact, here we 
fnd one of the earliest evidences of 
postwar Russian strategy to crush 
democratic Centrist movements or 
tendencies while welcoming all-out 
struggles between Left and Right 
totalitarianism. 

Since the liberation of Greece in 
October, 1944, the crisis within Greek 
labor has gone through a long and 
involved history which began when 
the original Communist-dominated 
ELAS movement seized control of all 
trade union offices and _ buildings 
throughout Greece in the name of its 
so-called trade union section. Much 
of the Communist resistance organi- 
zation was kept under wraps until the 
day of liberation, when seizure of power 
4 la Tito could be carried out—even to 
the point where many British soldiers 
testified to Communist-Nazi arrange- 
ments which permitted the latter to 
retreat intact and the former to seize 
key Greek centers. 

Since this period there has been a 
series of internal dissensions which 
finally culminated in a Greek Confed- 
eration of Labor without Communist 
participation in June, 1947. Prior to 
this, there were all sorts of interven- 
tion by the Greek government itself, the 
courts and the W.F.T.U., none of 
which resulted in a constructive trade 
union movement, and in the case of the 
W.F.T.U. almost resulted in the turn- 
ing over of the Greek trade unions to 
Communist Party control. 

My conclusions concernirig the Greek 
labor situation could be summarized on 
the basis of my first investigation as 
follows : 

(1) The economic situation was the 
horrible breeding ground for the par- 
tial and earlier successes of the Com- 
munist Party movement in the trade 
unions and among the workers. This 
was confirmed by the fact that work- 
ers had to spend 40 per cent.of their 
wages for bread alone, and there were 
many employers who were quick to 
Volunteer as to the veracity of this 
tact, 
attitudes toward 
ionism as such were more or 
‘SS negative, reflecting a paternalis- 
uc approach too much colored by 
what may have been the experience 
of the Metaxas dictatorship. Employ- 
fs expressed great opposition to the 


(2) E--i>'oyers’ 
trade 1 
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Communist movement, but they did 
not hesitate to reveal an almost simi- 
lar reaction to trade unionists as a 
whole. It was rather disquieting to 
hear the oft-repeated statement of 
employers: “Greek workers don’t want 
trade unionists of either tendency. 
They want to be left alone to work 
out their problems with their em- 
ployers, in whom they have trust.” 

(3) Greece had become the battle- 
ground between East and West pri- 
marily because the Russians had so 
willed it and were determined at all 
cost (short of war for the moment) to 
have a Communist-dominated or 
completely “reliable” Greek govern- 
ment fully in line with the Kremlin’s 
foreign policy. It is this Soviet in- 
transigeance which makes impossible 
any atmosphere of compromise or 
conciliation in the Greek domestic sit- 
vation. Under these circumstances 
the trade union movement, although 
only one of the vital spheres to be 
penetrated by Russian agents, is a key 
to Russia’s desire to control the vital 
economic and political arteries of any 
country. 

(4) What was then known as 
ERGAS, or the Communist Party 
trade union tendency, had become an 
out-and-out Communist instrument 
acting in complete support of Russian 
goals in Greece. By its own actions, 
although having secured a well-knit 
apparatus and a degree of influence 
among sections of the masses, it had 
proceeded to lose one by one all non- 
Communist leaders and _ militants. 
Most of the non-Communists who had 


cooperated with the Communist Party 
during the Resistance days against the 
Nazis—even some who continued dur- 
ing the December, 1944, civil war 
events and in some cases right up to 
the March C. P. Trade Union Con- 
gress of 1946—had broken their ties 
and were now in one or other of the 
many reformist trade union groups or 
driven into an extreme right-wing 
position. 

(5) It was quite curious to note how 
the Communists shrieked to the high 
heavens about free trade unionism 
and against government intervention, 
of which there has been an inordinate 
amount in Greece, yet were the first, 
during the early days right after the 
liberation, to take advantage of hav- 
ing a Communist Minister of Labor, 
utilizing his governmental power to 
entrench themselves as the official 
trade union movement. 

(6) There was no doubt that after 
the Greek courts declared the Com- 
munist-controlled labor convention of 
March, 1946, as illegally constituted, 
government favoritism toward one of 
the reformist trade union movements 
(known as EREP) gave some cre- 
dence to the Communist cry of state 
intervention in the trade union move- 
ment. Because of this acceptance of 
state intervention by one of the trade 
union groups, the various reformist 
trade union groups, although in agree- 
ment on their opposition to the Com- 
munists, were unable to unite. The 
later decision of the courts in March, 
1947, declaring illegal the government 
support and intervention in favor of 
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) pe rge asks employers to accept us 
in our organized capacity with 
representatives of our own choosing, 
so that the forces of organized labor 
in industry may turn from the estab- 
lishment of basic rights to cooperative 
planning for the welfare of industry 
and all those whose interests are de- 
pendent upon business—all of society. 
- 
UNEMPLOYMENT insurance is a 
limited provision covering a compara- 
tively small percentage of the popula- 
tion. It is intended to tide workers 
over between jobs. A new job is neces- 
sary for the unemployed either in pri- 
vate industry or on government work. 
£ 


WE RECOGNIZE the difficulties with 
which the National Labor Relations 
Board must contend and for that rea- 


son again point out the need for per- 
sonnel in the administrative field 
equipped to do the same quality of 
work as has been done in the legal 
field. The office staff, the trial exam- 
iners, regional representatives should 
know labor problems, unions and em- 
ployers. They should have had ex- 
perience that produces maturity of 
judgment and wisdom. This is no call- 
ing for inexperienced students, social 
workers or theoretical persons of any 
type. Practical, seasoned persons, alert 
to causes and results, and devoted to 
the cause of humanity without desire 
for personal advancement, are essential. 
e 


-THE NATIONAL Youth Adminis- 


tration, detached from educational con- 
trol and with a flexible program, has 
achieved educational results that are a 
challenge to schools and to institu- 
tional rigidity. The teachers of voca- 
tional education could well profit by 
studying how the results were obtained. 
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the right-wing Greek C.G.T., helped 
to correct this situation. 

As a result of these original find- 
ings, it was my feeling that the unity 
of the non-Communist trade unionists, 
independent of governmental and po- 
litical party machinery, could become 
the basis of a movement which could 
contribute to the liberation of the 
Greek workers from both Communist 
and employer exploitation if, at the 
same time, American economic aid 
combined with successful military 
action were forthcoming. 

On my return visit to Greece,in June, 
definite progress was made in the 
direction of such a free trade union 
movement. No one can overlook or 
underestimate the role of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in speeding 
up and helping to direct this unity 
along progressive trade union lines. 

All the non-Communist trade union 
forces agreed to unite upon the fol- 
lowing platform: 

(1) To organize a national trade 
union movement free of government 
control and political party domina- 
tion, based upon a militant fight for 
the restoration of free collective bar- 
gaining and the constant elevation of 
the workers’ standard of living. 

(2) To agree among themselves 
upon a provisional executive commit- 
tee which the court could then appoint, 
in accordance with present law, and 
thus start the process of breaking 
away from governmental interven- 
tion, which has been started. 

(3) To seek the assistance and su- 
pervision of representatives of the 
A. F. of L., C:1.0. and British T.U.C. 
in order to guarantee to the free trade 
union forces their democratic rights 
in the election of officers and the 
rebuilding of their trade union organ- 
izations. 

(4) To seek the advice and assist- 
ance of the International Labor Office 
on such questions as labor laws, social 
legislation, trade union structure and 
collective bargaining, with a view 
toward eliminating as completely as 
possible governmental intervention in 
relationships between unions and 
employers. [An I.L.O. mission has 
recently completed such a study. | 

(5) To rally all democratic forces 
in the labor movement against the 
most serious enemy to free trade 
unionism in Greece, namely, the 
ERGAS, which is the trade 
front of the Communist Party. 

This unity was achieved after a fail- 
ure to get all groups, including the 
Communists, to agree upon a common 
slate for a united trade union move- 
ment. After prolonged and involved 
discussions, negotiations broke down 
finaliy and completely when the Com- 
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munists insisted upon the W.F.T.U., as 
the mediator. This would have meant 
the continuation of world Communist 
intervention in the Greek trade union 
movement. 

The new Greek Confederation of 
Labor, under the leadership of John 
Patsatzis, Calomiris and Leskaris, has 
made many gains, winning elections, 
while Communist strength has dimin- 
ished. Free collective bargaining agree- 
ments have been entered into with the 
employers—a great and new turning 
point in Greek labor history. 

There are still many growing pains 
and internal dissension has broken out 
recently due to personal and political 
differences, but it is to be hoped that 
this will not prevent the holding of the 
first postwar national congress of the 
trade unions scheduled for March 28. 
Once a permanent organization has 
been duly constituted, progress in the 
direction of improving and safeguard- 
ing the economic interests of the work- 
ers will take precedence over the hith- 
erto factional interests. 


Political Situation Still Grave 

While progress can be noted on the 
trade union front, the general Greek 
political situation is still very grave. 
The democratic elements are weak and 
divided and few in number. The Social- 
ist movement, divided into at least 
three different groups, does not play a 
very great or decisive role today. The 
so-called E.L.D. Socialist Party, which 
has been represented at many Interna- 
tional Socialist Congresses, is much 
closer to the Russian orbit than to 
the Western European parties of dem- 
ocratic socialism. 

On the other hand, there are too 
many individuals in the Greek govern- 
ment who are merely giving lip service 
to democracy, mainly because Ameri- 
can officials and representatives have 
indicated their desire in this direction. 
The average Greek, who shies away 
from both extremes, puts little stock 
either in the goverfment’s statements 
about greater democratization and 
amnesty or in the communiqués de- 
scribing the rout of rebel bands by 
government troops. The recent pass- 
age of an anti-strike law denying work- 
ers the right to strike and imposing 
penalties inclusive of the death sen- 
tence does not encourage non-Commu- 
nist democratic elements. This mon- 
strous law has been roundly condemned 
by the A. F. of L. and free trade unions 
throughout the world. 

Since my last visit to Greece, Ameri- 
can intervention has become a reality. 
Congress has voted economic aid to pre- 
vent misery and chaos from leading to 
a new form of totalitarian domination 
and political dictatorship. However, it 
would be an oversimplification to argue 


that economic problems alone mu:: be 
solved before political and military sta- 
bility can be reached in Greece. Ip 
Greece today there is no separation of 
such considerations. If one grants that 
political stability cannot be achieved on 
the basis of economic disorganiz:tion 
and misery, it is equally true that the 
state of political and military affairs in 
Greece hinders a solution of economic 
problems. 

Destroyed railroads can be techni- 
cally repaired one day, but the next day 
finds them in- ruins after rebel raids, 
The mere reconstruction of railroad 
lines involves military action against 
rebel bands who, sweeping down out of 
mountain recesses, destroy what may 
have been repaired after weeks of work. 
Neither transportation nor communica- 
tion can be effectively reorganized 
while the military and political strength 
of the Communists and their rebel 
bands is maintained. Thus, economic 
recovery depends upon the restoration 
of some degree of peaceful conditions, 

It is no longer accurate to speak of a 
Greek civil war. What is raging right 
now is an international war, started 
by Russian intervention. Communist 
bands can go on indefinitely not only 
because Greek mountains are ideal for 
guerrilla warfare but because these 
bands can count on support from the 
neighboring Russian satellite countries. 

It is an almost impossible task for a 
little country like Greece to patrol a 
frontier of almost 900 miles, irrespec- 
tive of how democratic or undemocratic 
the government may be. This military 
problem thus becomes part and parcel 
of any economic aid program to which 
the United States government has 
already committed itself and has been 
partially carrying out through the Gris- 
wold Mission in Greece. But it would 
be a grievous error for anyone to be- 
lieve that the Greek problem will be 
liquidated when the present appropria- 
tions program is completed by next 
June. 

For better or for worse, we are com- 
mitted in Greece to the bitter end and 
we shall have to see it through in terms 
of a long-range program. There is no 
turning back. What is at stake is not 
merely Greece but the entire Eastern 
Mediterranean and the Middle East. 

The Russians have willed it so and 
there are no signs of retreat. The re- 
cent establishment of a separate gov- 
ernment by General Markos in North- 
ern Greece indicates that we have seen 
only the very meager beginnings o 
Russian armed intervention, which 's 
yet to reach its crescendo, No one 
therefore should have any _ illusions 
about the nature of cur Greek decision, 
which may eventually mean all-out 
political, economic and military aid! 
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Milwaukee's the Place. May the Month 


MERICA’S biggest indoor show 

of 1948—the Union-Industries 

Show—will be held in Mil- 
watkee next May. It will be a 
great show, a manifestation of how 
American trade unionists and Ameri- 
can employers, by putting their skills 
and know-how together, have made 
ours the first industrial nation of the 
world, 

American workers proud of their 
skills and American industries proud 
of their production genius will put on 
an educational spectacle in this year’s 
Union-Industries Show that will be 
vell worth the time of anyone inter- 
ested in fully understanding the amaz- 
ing power of our free way of life. 

There will be educational values 
aplenty at Milwaukee—but there will 
be entertainment values, too. At least 
300,000 residents of Milwaukee and 
vicinity will take advantage of the op- 
portunity to see this unique show. In 
addition, many thousands are expected 

come to Milwaukee during Union- 
Industries Week from distant points. 

The Union-Industries Show is a 
super-exhibition. Union-made goods 
re displayed and union services are 
emonstrated. There will be a large 
number of booths at Milwaukee con- 
taining “live” exhibits—in other words, 
expert union craftsmen will actually 
make products in full view. 

Final details are still being worked 
out, for the opening of the show is still 
wo months off, but already it is known 
hat union glass blowers will practice 
their fascinating craft and union pot- 
ery workers will produce their wares. 

Another exhibit will feature the de- 
‘lopment of the motion picture indus- 

rom 1893 until the present day. 
ind in connection with the Union-In- 
tustries Show, the United States Army, 

‘avy and Air Forces will display jet 
planes and other equipment. 

The purpose of the show is to en- 
uurage the utmost cooperation among 
‘bor, management and the public and 
‘0 make as widely known as possible 
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By |. M. ORNBURN 


Secretary-Treasurer, Union Label Trades Dept. 


the all-important part which organized 
labor and unionized industry play in 
the American economic system. 

The Union-Industries Show is a 
milestone along the path of our ‘na- 
tion’s social and industrial progress. 
At St. Louis two years ago the vast- 
ness and the splendor of that show 
amazed all who stepped inside the en- 
trance door. The Milwaukee show 
will be even bigger and better! 

Almost every American industry 
will be represented. Transportation, 
construction, food, clothing, printing 
and scores of other industries will give 
the excited and happy throngs that 
will jam the Milwaukee Auditorium an 
insight into the great contributions 
which unionized industries make to the 


highest standard of living in the world. 

The millions of members of Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor unions, to- 
gether with the members of their fam- 
ilies and their friends, constitute the 
largest organized consumer group in 
the world. 

In recognition of the importance of 
this market, union concerns have 
eagerly sought exhibit space at the 
coming big show, and almost every 
available location has already been re- 
served. 

The Union-Industries Show will be 
held May 12, 13, 14, 15 and 16. I 
strongly urge you to come if you can 
possibly get to Milwaukee at that time. 
Your visit to the show will be an ex- 
perience you will never, never forget. 


Governor of Wisconsin (left), who will proclaim Union-Industries 
Week, scans program with William Nagorsne of State Federation 
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RECREATION 


HE days when men worked, liter- 
ally, from dawn until dusk at their 
home looms, smiths and other crafts 
seem forbidding and almost incompre- 
hensible in comparison with these times 
wher the forty-hour week is common, 
But dark as that past may seem in the 
light of Twentieth Century conditions, 
it did not include some of the ills 
plaguing our technological age in which 
men are merely servants to a network 
of gigantic mechanized devices. 
Today many jobs consist of routine, 
repetitive, monotonous, simple move- 
ments, Men and women tend machines 
or they stand behind counters and sell 
gadgets.-" Such work does not stir the 
imagination nor permit the personal 
growth of which most people are 
capable. 


How Shall We Use Our Leisure? 


The surpluses of time and energy for 
the pursuit of the good life have become 
ours since the days when great-grand- 
father heated his irons in the roaring 
forge. Leisure time has indeed grown. 
The problem of this era concerns the 
best use of that free time—the best use 
in terms of what is most satisfying to 
the individual. 

Commercially promoted amusement 
is the most conspicuous leisure-time 
diet of the public. Some such enter- 
tainment is a worthy use of spare time, 
but much of it makes for passivity and 
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By HOWARD BRAUCHER 


not for personal effort and personal 
growth. If passive, it fails to provide 
the mental, physical and moral disci- 
pline and the enduring satisfaction that 
come through participation in hobbies, 
sports, music, drama, crafts, camping, 
social recreation and many other forms 
of participant leisure experience. Es- 
sentially, recreation should not be com- 
mercialized. As Stuart Chase has 
pointed out, it “most emphatically does 
not belong in the field of vendibility.” 

Over and over again, not only in 
theory but practice, it is being demon- 
strated more and more convincingly 
that recreation is one of the basic 
human needs. It has long since passed 
the stage of popular misconception that 
it is the icing on the cake, the dis- 
pensable luxury in life. For proof, one 
needs only to look at the great part 
played by recreation for servicemen 
during the war. 

In addition to its being a basic hu- 
man need, there are many practical 
reasons for the “why” of recreation. 

It is a preventive of juvenile delin- 
quency—not a panacea, but the ounce 
of prevention that is worth the pound 
of cure. It has also proved its value 
as an integral factor in the readjust- 
ment of delinquents to a normal life in 
society. Through vigorous activity, 
outdoor and indoor, physical fitness is 
maintained or achieved. Such recrea- 
tion participation produces not bulging 





biceps but what has been called “dy- 
namic fitness’”—the ability to carry on 
through a work day without undue fa- 
tigue and with the capacity to enjoy 
leisure hours off the job. 

The cost of treatment for mental 
diseases, emotional maladjustment and 
the loss in productive efficiency is tre 
mendous. The annual loss in earnings 
due to mental illness has been esti- 
mated at almost a billion dollars. 


Its Importance for Mental Health 


The importance of recreation in 
relation to mental disease has been 
presented by a nationally known mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene in these words: 

“Recreation is an important element 
in our efforts for the prevention and 
cure of mental disease. For the nor 
mal individual it tends to sustam a 
healthful, happy outlook on life. * ** 
Success in recreation helps to avoid 
the growth of a feeling of inferiontty 
which may oppress one throughout 
life and even lead to serious ment 
maladjustment. The feverish nervous 
strain of modern urban existence $ 
relieved by regular recourse to play; 
especially outdoor recreation in close 
contact with the soothing influence 
nature.” 

Recreation also has its contributions 
to make to family life. Through pat 
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ticipation in play activities boys and* 
girls together are learning to live with 
and enjoy each other normally in prep- 
aration for later life. In the 
home itself, participation by all 
the family in picnics and hobbies 
tends to draw the bonds closer. 

“Playing the game,” in the true 
sportsman’s sense of the phrase, 
carries over in the field of human 
relations, whether it be on or off 
the job. A good loser is an emo- 
tionally mature individual. Learn- 
ing the value of team cooperation 
points the way to give-and- 
take among co-workers, family, 
friends. Observing the prin- 
ciples of fair play on the athletic 
field precedes moral integrity in 
the office, plant, home or com- 
munity. 

But these attributes, these prac- 
ticalities are by-products of that 
thing which we call recreation. 
Always it must be remembered 
that recreation is an end in itself. 
It is participation in something 
because of the sheer joy of doing. 

Recreation for recreation’s sake 
is greatly important in our world _ 
of uncertainties, complexities and 
tensions. The opportunity to 
plunge headlong with abandon 
into an activity in which one is 
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completely absorbed is a 
vital need in these our 
times. It is essential not 
only to the person engaged 
in manual labor but to the 
sedentary worker, to the 
housewife, to the student, to 
all persons, young and old. 
“Recreation,” G. Ott 
Romney has said, “deals in human ap- 
petites, human heartbeats and human 
aspirations.” It does not produce tan- 
gible rewards in the form of material- 
istic gain. It does satisfy an inner crav- 
ing ; it is a pathway leading to the hap- 
piness and peace of mind for which all 
men strive. 
Man’s stay on earth is a short one. 
He was created with the ability to 


think, to act, to speak, to 
work. But, more impor- 
tantly, he was created and 
endowed with a soul. 

Living in its best sense 
involves the satisfactions 
of the soul, many of which 
are achieved through rec- 
reation. 

The enjoyment of a fel- 
low man’s companionship ; 
the awareness of the beau- 
ties of nature, of music, of 
good books; the exhilara- 
tion of a game well played ; 
the inner pride and joy of 
creating with one’s own 
hands; catching, perhaps, 
a glimmering insight into 
those things which we la- 
bel “eternal truths”—all 
these are what make liv- 
ing the exciting and satis- 
fying adventure that it 
should be. 

The time that some peo- 
ple might say has been 
“wasted” on a hobby—on 
painting or astronomy, on 
gardening or woodwork- 
ing or stamp collecting— 

that is the time that has really added 
to an individual’s stature. 

In a highly technical world such as 
ours we often lose sight of the basic 
philosophy that it is men—not neces- 
sarily leaders but humanity as a whole 
—who shape our destiny. 

As each man perfects his attitude 
toward life, so shall the human race 
move forward. 


It is good for all of us to play 
games, to go on picnics, to dance. 
Recreation is a basic human need, 
an antidote for the tensions of 
our complex and uncertain world 
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Stalin Strikes Again 


HERE IS a world struggle on in which 

there can be no neutrality, for human free- 
dom is the issue. We fought World War II to 
defeat totalitarianism, buf it was necessary in 
this war to align ourselves with all nations 
making war on Hitler. To keep the U.S.S.R. 
aggressively active in the field, compromises 
were made which sacrificed the rights of liber- 
ated nations. We have recognized governments 
set up by force and without the free elections 
promised. Such policies were excused on. the 
ground that the most important thing was to 
win the war. 

We have seen the U.S.S.R. destroy human 
rights and free institutions by revolution in nine 
European countries. The latest is Czechoslo- 
vakia where, with Soviet military force on her 
boundary, and with Communist control of her 
labor and police, that Western country has had 
to submit to Stalin’s despotism. 

At the present time the Communist totali- 
tarian government, by violence; trickery, and 
in defiance of international agreements, is press- 
ing for control of Korea, Manchuria, China, 
Greece, Finland. Italy, France, Austria and 
Germany—all are in danger. Appeasement will 
not remove the need for war to save freedom, 
but it will spread the boundaries of totalitarian- 
ism. Quick action may remove the need for war 
while it can also check Communist aggrandize- 
ment. We hope our State Department will take 
immediate and effective action to save freedom 
in these danger zones. 

Individual nations are powerless against ag- 
gression from a powerful unified drive that uses 
the treacherous cooperation of fifth columnists. 
We must have alliances for joint resistance to 
Communist aggression and for collective action 
by the democracies for world peace. The United 
States, because of its economic and political re- 
sources, has a moral responsibility to assume 
leadership for defense against aggression and 
for collective action to restore moral standards 
as the guide to world peace. 
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Political Education 


HE WAGE-EARNERS of the United 

States have gone about promoting their eco- 
nomic progress‘as citizens of a democracy. They 
have used both economic and political tools. 
They have sought to establish their rights by 
collective action and to make progress by rais- 
ing standards in the work contract. When 
workers have sought legislation, they have tried 
to convince the political parties of the justice 
of their cause and to work for candidates com- 
mitted to our measures. 

Fundamental in A. F. of L. policy has been 
the practice of keeping within the union decision 
and control over all labor undertakings— 
whether these undertakings be contract nego- 
tiation, education, social activity, political ac- 
tion, etc. This practice has resulted in coordi- 
nation of work and unity in purpose. 

The American Federation of Labor has stead- 
fastly maintained its non-partisan policy and 
refused to form a Labor Party—because it con- 
sidered that course not practical and because the 
political organization along these lines is more 
in harmony with the free institutions and ideals 
of our democracy. Our procedure is to give 
workers factual records showing how parties 
responded to A. F. of L. proposals and how 
candidates voted on key labor proposals. In 
possession of the facts, wage-earners can then 
decide how to vote to promote their interests as 
citizens of a democracy. Our non-partisan 
methods encourage democratic decisions upon 
national issues instead of class organization for 
political power. 

It is up to citizens as individuals or as mem- 
bers of an organization to benefit through such 
opportunity. Each citizen can vote intelligently 
for or against candidates, can vote for or against 
policies, and thus advance his interests and his 
ideals. 

Failure to vote leaves decisions to citizens 
more interested. Failure to cooperate with 
other voters with similar ideals leaves political 
direction to professional politicians. 
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These fundamentals are the heart of the 
Federation’s new political program, just as they 
have been in the past. Because of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which prescribes regimentation of 
ynions, direction of political action must be 
separated from the union. We have set up 
Labor’s League for Political Education, but the 
purpose of our political action remains the 
same—repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


Women Who Work 


N COMMEMORATION of the hundredth 

anniversary of Seneca Falls, where women 
inaugurated their pioneer organization to gain 
political and legal equality, the Women’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor called a 
conference of representatives of leading wom- 
en's organizations. In the first hundred years 
the number of women employed in work out- 
side their homes has steadily increased and the 
variety of occupations in which they earn their 
livings has grown steadily, notably during the 
periods of tight labor markets accompanying 
two world wars. 


Because peak war employment was trans- 
formed into peak civilian employment, fewer 
women withdrew from the labor market than 
was expected. However, the number of women 
employed in making durable and producer 
goods has diminished and the number in the 
retail trades and services has increased. Again 
the majority of women workers are employed 
on jobs not requiring trade skills and paying 
lower rates. 


Such is the traditional discrimination against 
any group entering the labor market—whether 
itis due to race, color or sex. The basic agency 
which can deal with this problem is the union 
with jurisdiction over the work. The union 
which does not include in its active membership 
all the workers within its jurisdiction invites 
the competition of lower rates and non-union 
standards. However, responsibility does not 
rest altogether with the union. 


Women who seek employment must realize 
that the opportunity of income-earning carries 
with it responsibility for standards for all who 
work. No one can come into the work force 
without affecting standards for better or for 
worse. All workers and all citizens should 
know that high labor standards are in the inter- 
ests of national welfare and that unions are the 
standard-making agencies. 
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The basic problem of these women workers 
in low-standard employment is not escape from 
this employment but, first, development of skills 
in union organization and action and then to 
discover in their work the new skills different 
in nature from manual skills, and by perfecting 
use of them to lift their occupations in both 
social esteem and compensation. All who work 
have a duty to join the appropriate union and 
to identify themselves with constructive prog- 
ress. Only through collective action can work- 
ers plan their welfare and assure progress to- 
ward desired goals. 

Women are joining unions. The annual re- 
port of the state of California on trade unions 
shows women workers in that state are 18 per 
cent of the total membership of reporting 
unions. At the peak of wartime employment, 
1944-1945, this percentage was 21 and 22. 
Women workers constituted 76 per cent of the 
textile and apparel unions and 40 per cent of 
the organized workers in hotels and food and 
drink places. The experienced trade unionist 
who heads the California Department of Indus- 
trial Relations has pioneered in publishing sta- 
tistics on trade unions indicating developments 
in organized labor, including membership by 
sex. 

Tradé unions are human institutions and fully 
understand that necessity can force workers to 
accept underpayment and discrimination in 
hiring, but they also know that, unless these 
workers learn to accept responsibility for self- 
help, their progress will be limited. Political 
and legal framework exists which makes self- 
help for women possible. This was established 
by the pioneers. Only through their own initia- 
tive can women achieve equality of opportunity 
and compensation. Each generation of workers 
achieves its own freedom and progress. 

Labor legislation, such as the minimum wage 
laws of states and the federal Wage and Hour 
Law, benefits many women workers by fixing 
minimum standards. But for the raising of new 
goals and their attainment they must depend 
primarily on the trade union. Even labor legis- 
lation requires the cooperation of unions. For 
steady progress the women who work need the 
union and the union needs them as members. As 
union members they should accept responsibility 
for union work and activity, not refusing the 
duties of officers when designated. Unions are 
democratic institutions which make progress in 
proportion to the efforts of their members. 
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IXTY-ONE years ago the present 

central labor body in Milwaukee 
was organized. It was the day after 
Lincoln’s Birthday in 1887 that a small 
group of men, representing a half dozen 
labor organizations, got together and 
launched the Milwaukee Federated 
Trades Council. 

The event took place at a stormy 
time in the life of Milwaukee labor. 
In the decade preceding, the Knights 
of Labor had been riding high. They 
had led the fight for the eight-hour day. 
This battle had developed into actual 
physical combat. At last, the state 
troops were called out. In the fighting 
that ensued several persons were killed. 

All this took place in 1886. The 
labor forces in the area were then 
under the leadership of one Paul Grot- 
kau, who was reputed to be an anarch- 
ist. The Milwaukee battle took place 
the very year in which Chicago wit- 
nessed the Haymarket riots. 


‘A Good Union Town’ 

Milwaukee was a city where labor 
naturally took to organization. It was 
known as “a good union town.” In 
1880 a new Trades Assembly had been 
started by three unions. Within four 
years it boasted of nineteen unions and 
3,000 members out of a total working 
force of 45,000 in the city. 

The eight-hour day agitation brought 
new recruits to the Trades Assembly. 
By the beginning of 1886 it had 
achieved two of its goals. The Com- 
mon Council had voted for an eight- 
hour day for city employes and the 
membership had reached the 10,000 
mark. 

The strikes of 1886 knocked the 
props from under the old union groups 
in Milwaukee. Membership went 
down. The eight-hour fight was lost 
for the time being. Even the city 
aldermen turned on labor and _ re- 
scinded the eight-hour day for city 
employes. The winter of 1886 was a 
dark one for the workers. 

There was, however, a new power 
rising in the labor field. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. had been 
organized and was in active competi- 
tion with the older Knights of Labor. 
The Knights had espoused the “one big 
union” idea, but it was not working out 
as well as the backers had thought it 
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A Vale-of One City 


By FRANK H. RANNEY 


General Secretary, Milwaukee Federated Trades Council 


would. In addition, they had frittered 
away much of their time, energy and 
funds in political ventures. At that 
time they were busy trying to get to- 
gether with the old Greenback Party 
to form a Union Labor Party. The 
venture was another losing one. 

Old-line craft unions saw in the Mil- 
waukee activity the probable ruin of 
the labor movement. They determined 
to start out fresh, under the American 
Federation of Labor banner. The 
Cigarmakers, whose famous leader, 
Samuel Gompers, was president of the 
Federation, were naturally among the 
foremost in pushing the new program 
in Milwaukee, and a member of their 
union was the first head of the new 
Council. 

On February 13, 1887, the organi- 
zation meeting was held. The name 
adopted was the Federated Trades 
Council of Milwaukee. The difficulties 
with the Knights of Labor were gone 
over, the program to be followed in 
the future was discussed and officers 
of the new Federated Trades Council 
were elected at this first meeting. 

These original officers were E. Ap- 
plehagen, Cigarmakers, president; 
George H. Wiggins, Molders, vice- 
president; John Stippick, Typos, re- 
cording secretary; H. Sauer, Custom 
Tailors, corresponding secretary ; Lewis 
L. Shurr, Pressmen, treasurer; and 
Joseph Friede, Musicians, sergeant-at- 
arms. 

The charter of the Federated Trades 
Council was issued by the American 
Federation of Labor on August 14, 
1887. The original charter, hanging in 
the offices of the Council, bears the 
signatures of Samuel Gompers as 
president of the A. F. of L. and Peter J. 
McGuire, secretary, as well as sev- 
eral others. 

The statement with which the dele- 
gates to this new venture launched 
their craft upon the stormy waters of 
the time was to this effect: 

“We desire to rescue our trades from 
the condition into which they have 
fallen, and to raise ourselves to the 
position in society to which we, as 
workmen, are entitled.” 

The first fundamental step taken by 
the delegates was to go on record as 
being opposed to taking part in or- 
ganized politics. They voted not to 
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enter any political party, as the Knights 
had done. Though a few times between 
those days and the present the Council 
has wandered away from this first-day 
program on politics, it has, in the main, 
stuck steadily to it. 

At the present time the Council is 
following the policy established many 
years ago, and strictly adhered to, pro- 
hibiting its actual endorsement of 
political candidates. 

The positive program of the new 
Council then had to be laid down. This 
included a demand for laws regulating 
the work of women; a law covering 
apprenticeships ; a demand for shorter 
hours and a better standard of wages, 
and a demand that education be made 
compulsory. 

The new Federated Trades Council 
grew slowly. The newspapers of the 
day tell its problems from meeting to 
meeting. For instance, the second meet- 
ing of the new Council had to be called 
off because the Typographical Union 
was holding sessions in the only hall 
available, and the Typos’ meeting lasted 
so long that the Trades Council had to 
forego its own. 

The Knights of Labor declined dur- 
ing the four years following the of 
ganization of the Federated Trades 
Council. Yet, even with the swing lt 
the Council, it was 1891 before the 
membership reached the peak «ays o 
1885. 

The nation around this time saw the 
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birth of a new political group. Inspired 
at arst by the troubles of the farmers, 
the People’s Party, better known as the 

lists, came into being. Milwaukee 
at the time also had many Socialists. 
These two groups grew in the Trades 
Gouncil and soon were in competition 
for control.. The Populists lost out 
when, in 1896, their national party 


fused with the Democrats to back Wil- 


fam Jennings Bryan for President. 

By 1904 the Federated Trades Coun- 
cil had grown to include sixty locals 
and could boast of 13,000 members. It 
was becoming a force in the region. 
It took another great step forward in 
1907 when the Building Trades Coun- 
Gi, formed in 1891, voted to join the 
Federated Trades Council. 


) From that time to this day the Fed- 
“erated Trades Council has been a 


ent factor in social and legislative 
ress. The Council’s fight for a 


: 33 on child labor started in 1899 and 


by 1907 it had obtained some results. 

In the legislative sessions of 1911 and 
1913 real progress was shown. A law 
was secured to regulate the hours of 
work for women. The first minimum 
wage law for women was enacted. It 
took six years to test the validity of 
this legislation, but it eventually won 
out. The handling of minimum wage 
cases was put in the hands of the new 
industrial commission. 

More important than anything else, 
however, was the securing of the pass- 
age of the first workmen’s compensa- 
tion law. This, for the first time, made 
it possible for a worker to recover com- 
pensation for injuries received in the 
course of his employment and removed 
the old legal defense of contributory 
negligence as a bar. 

And yet, with all this forward pro- 
gram accomplished, the membership 
of the Trades Council in 1913 was no 
greater than it had been in 1904. 


In 1917 an event took place that 
transformed the Federated Trades. 
The grand old man of Wisconsin labor, 
Frank J. Weber, took over the general 
secretaryship. For almost two decades 
he was tht active force in the Council’s 
life. 

The first World War struck at the 
very time Weber took the reins. Dur- 
ing the war, the membership of the 
Trades Council’s affiliated organiza- 
tions increased to more than 20,000. 
The postwar depression cut into union 
ranks, however, and the total fell off. 
By the time the real depression arrived 
in 1929, the Council had reached a 
point where it embraced ninety-two 
locals but only 18,000 members. 

Weber served for a long period in 
the state legislature. He was instru- 
mental in introducing and _ securing 
passage of many laws which were for 
the best interests of the workers. 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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tor of organization was announced by the American 
Federation of Labor on February 21. Mr. Murphy, 
who has already assumed his duties at A. F. of L. 
headquarters in Washington, succeeds Frank P. Fen- 
ton, recently elevated to the post of international 
representative. 

The new organizing chief is from Boston, where 
since 1938 he had served as regional director in charge 
of organizing activities throughout New England. 
Mr. Murphy’s record of achievement for the Federa- 
tion in that territory was an outstanding one. 

John Murphy has been working since the age of 11. 
He was a clerk 
and delivery boy 
in a grocery store 
and then went to 
work for the Wor- 
cester Street Rail- 
way Company. 

Mr. Murphy 
subsequently be- 
came a bricklayer 
in Worcester. His 
union, Local 6 of 
the Bricklayers, 
chose him for va- 
rious offices, elect- 
ing him president 
in. 1932 

He became an 
A. F. of L. organ- 
izer in 1937 and 
the following year 
he was appointed 
to the regional 


JOHN J. MURPHY directorship. 


Federation’s full-time Latin American representative. 
He will make his permanent headquarters at the 
A. F. of L. Building in Washington. Mr. Romualdi’s 
appointment was announced by the A. F. of L.’s 
International Labor Relations Department. 

Born in Italy, Serafino Romualdi was hounded and 
exiled because he opposed Fascism from its first day. 

He went to Chicago where, as a member of Local 
16, International Typographical Union, he worked 
as a linotype operator. Later he moved to New York, 
working in that city as a labor reporter. 

He joined the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 

ers Union as a member of its Education and Publica- 
tion Departments. 
During the war he 
served ably with 
both the Office of 
Inter-American 
Affairs and the 
O.S.S. 

After the war 
he returned to the 
I.L.G.W.U. Then 
he was assigned 
by the A. F. of L. 
to establish cor- 
dial relations with 
Latin America’s 
free trade unions. 

Mr. Romualdi is 
secretary of rela- 
tions of the Intér- 

American Confed- 
eration of Labor, 
formed recently at 


Lima, Peru. SERAFINO ROMUALDI 
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MERICAN workers have long 

known that their own well-being 

and their high production at high wages 

in a free economy basically depend 

upon good labor standards. Progressive 

employers also realize that such stand- 
ards are good business. 

For organized iabor, most of these 
standards have been achieved across 
the bargaining table. But millions of 
unorganized workers needed the pro- 
tection of the state in setting minimum 
standards by law. Concern for these 
helpless millions has always inspired 
the labor movement to lead the fight 
for improved labor legislation—mini- 
mum wages, decent hours, safe work- 
ing conditions, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, protection for women “workers 
and child labor 


Labor Laws Are Chiefly State 


Most labor laws are to be found 
on state rather than federal statute 
books. Workers have learned the hard 
way that the enjoyment of the benefits 
of these laws depends not only on the 
standards set in the acts but also on 
their vigorous administration by quali- 
fied officials sympathetic with their pur- 
poses, 

So it was to “encourage the improve- 
ment of conditions of labor in the sev- 
eral states,” to help the states, labor 
and management to build better labor 
laws and administrative practices, to 
promote industrial safety and health, 
and amicable industrial relations, that 
labor leaders and officials representing 
thirty-nine governors, at-a_ national 
conference back in 1934, called upon 
the U.S. Department bf Labor to estab- 
lish the Division of Labor Standards. 

They pointed out that the basic pur- 
pose of the Labor Department was to 
promote the interests of wage-earners 
and improve their working conditions. 
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STANDARDS 
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By WILLIAM L. CONNOLLY ~- 


Director, Division of Labor Standards, 
United States Department of Labor 


Within this broad charter, the Divi- 
sion of Labor Standards has pioneered 
in setting standards based on sound ex- 
perience in the best. industrial states. 
With the decline in immigration, which 
had brought large numbers of skilled 
workers to our shores, it became neces- 
sary to train our own youth to become 
the all-around craftsmen of tomorrow. 
But they needed to be trained under 
good conditions and in the proper 
numbers. 

So it was the Division of Labor 
Standards which nurtured the infant 
Apprentice Training Service—the 
agency that was transferred from the 
Division during the war to the Federal 
Security Agency, then to the War 
Manpower Commission, and has now 
returned to the Department of Labor as 
a full-grown Division, with state ap- 
prenticeship agencies in twenty-six 
states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico. These agen- 
cies, with labor and management par- 
ticipation in their councils, are today 
training thousands of veterans and 
other youth in many skills. 

Some of organized labor’s bitterest 
legislative battles a generation ago were 
for the enactment of state workmen’s 
compensation laws and industrial safety 
and health regulations. Union labor 
was naturally concerned that its mem- 
bers were being killed and maimed 
on the job, that families were separated 
through the death or disability of the 
breadwinner, that injured workers bore 
both the human suffering and much 
financial loss resulting from job in- 
juries, and that such injuries were 
largely preventable. With the passage 
of these state laws, management was 
given a powerful incentive to save 
money by developing safety programs. 

The Division of Labor Standards 
has always drawn largely upon this 


reservoir of safety experience. During 
World War II, the need to conserve 
scarce skills encouraged the Division 
to organize a National Manpower Con- 
servation Committee of 600 of the coun- 
try’s best safety engineers to carry to 
smaller war plants the most advanced 
accident-prevention experience of lead- 
ing industrial firms. The Division also 
endeavored to coordinate the safety 
activities of the states, labor, manage- 
ment, private safety organizations and 
the federal procurement agencies. The 
result was that, alone among the great 
industrial nations, the United States 
reduced job accidents in the midst of 
war. 

But the difference between battle 
and home fronts is that casualties on 
the latter do not cease with victory. 
American wage-earners still suffer 
2,000,000 injuries at work every year. 


16,500 Killed at Work in ‘46 


Some 16,500 workers were killed on 
the job in 1946, while 1,800 others 
became total cripples. And the cost 
to workers, in addition to the suffering? 
About $1,500,000,000 over and above 
workmen’s compensation benefits. 

Such stubborn annual tolls as this 
are a needless waste of human lives 
and health, of family well-being and 
of money to both workers and employ- 
ers. At least 90 per cent of these it- 
juries are preventable. The Division of 
Labor Standards has endeavored to 
convert its wartime safety experience 
into long-term peacetime usefulness. 
It now assists state labor departments 
which in peacetime have major respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of safe 
work places. Bv June of this yeaf. 
the Division will have held intensive 
safety training courses for factory i 
spectors in fourteen states in the latest 
accident-prevention technique. It as 
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sists states in organizing over-all state- 
wide safety programs and in applying 
safety know-how to high-hazard indus- 
tries. 

In my own state of Rhode Island, 
with the help of the Division, we were 
able to reduce job accidents 14 per 
cent in 1946 over *45 and 10 per cent 
more in 1947 over ’46. That record 
alone has saved Rhode Island industry 
and labor over $6,000,000 in two years. 


But the important thing is that we 
have helped save the lives and limbs 
of workers and have contributed to 
continued family well-being. Other 
states where we have worked indi- 
cate similar reductions in injury toils. 

There is no mystery about prevent- 
ing accidents. We know how to do it. 
The problem is merely to apply the 
know-how where it is needed most. 
And that is to America’s smaller plants, 


where 70 per cent of the industrial in- 
juries occur and which are not reached 
by any organized safety program ex- 
cept that of the state labor departments. 
Within the limits of its modest re- 
sources, the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards joins the states in attacking this 
accident front. 

But no public agency can guarantee 
the maintenance of safe plant condi- 
tions and work practices. That re- 


The Division of Labor Standards puts emphasis on the prevention of industrial accidents. 
Safety is one subject, says author, on which workers and employers usually see eye to eye. 
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quires wholehearted interest and co- 
operation between management and 
labor in the plant. Fortunately, there 
is seldom any controversy between em- 
ployers and workers about the neces- 
sity for sound safety programs, but 
there is too often a lack of interest. 
While the employer has the major re- 
sponsibility for correcting unsafe con- 
ditions in the plant and for training 
supervisors and workers in safe prac- 
tices, he cannot accomplish this with- 
out the cooperation of the workers. 

More and more unions are check- 
ing on the safety performance of plants 
in which they have contracts. What a 
spurt there would be in accident pre- 
vention if in every plant—small and 
large alike—the union would inquire 
as to the accident frequency rate and 
compare it with the rate for the whole 
industry. Such interest would lead to 
the formation of joint labor-manage- 
ment safety committees where they do 
not now exist. In my opinion, one of 
the greatest contributions organized 
labor can make to its members is to 
build on past performance and co- 
operate with management in seeing that 
every work place is safe. 


Current Information Kept on File 


Dramatic as accident prevention is, 
it is but one facet of good labor stand- 
ards, which are of concern to workers 
and to the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards. The Division’s files represent the 
only place in the country where cur- 
rent information on state labor laws 
maybe secured and where help can 
be obtained in drafting the best indus- 
trial experience into labor bills adapted 
to the needs of a particular state. 

The Division was never more pressed 
for up-to-the-minute information than 
last spring, when a third of all the 
measures considered by the forty-four 
state legislatures in session dealt with 
industrial relations. Telephone calls, 
wires and letters from organized labor, 


members of Congress, state legislative 


groups and others swamped our meager 
resources. In addition to answering 
personal inquiries, the Division issued 
a series of special reports on these 
measures. 

When the Taft-Hartley Act was 
passed, it required the parties to cer- 
tain labor disputes to notify state medi- 
ation agencies simultaneously with the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service. But nobody knew the state 
agencies to notify. So the Division 
drew upon its experience and state con- 
tacts to draw up a list of such agencies 
in short order. The demand for this 
publication has been so heavy that we 
simply cannot keep it in stock. 

The Division of Labor Standards 


also meets requests from organized la- ~ 


bor, state legislative bodies, labor offi- 
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cials and others in drafting sound labor 
standards into proposed labor meas- 


ures. For example, during the last 


* year, the Division helped the Missis- 


sippi Federation of Labor draft a work- 
men’s compensation bill for the last 
state in the Union without such an act. 

In order that the Division and the 
Labor Department may keep abreast 
of the needs of American wage-earners, 
the Secretary of Labor invites the gov- 
ernors of the several states each year 
to desigttate representatives from or- 
ganized labor and state labor depart- 
ments to attend a National Conference 
on Labor Legislation. There these off- 
cials review with us the changing eco- 
nomic conditions we face, the problems 
workers are meeting and the need for 
recommending improved labor stand- 
ards for.the coming year. 

Upwards of ninety top officials of 
the American labor movement met with 
us at the last conference, one of the 
largest ever held. Among other things, 
the delegates recommended a 75-cent 
minimum wage under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, repeal of undesirable 
state industrial relations laws, stronger 
state labor departments in the interests 
of wage-earners, intensified state acci- 
dent prevention program and sound 
child labor standards. 

We in the Labor Department con- 
sider the opportunity to meet person- 
ally and exchange practical experience 
and discuss problems with state labor 
officials and leading representatives of 
American wage-earners exceedingly 
valuable to us in attempting to carry out 
our mandate to promote good labor 
standards. That they also find these 
conferences useful is very gratifying, 
and we value highly this expression of 
delegates at a recent session: 

“The fruits of these conferences are 
implanted today in the labor laws of 
many states and reflected in the hearts 
of millions of American workers who 
enjoy the benefits of these laws.” 
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Out of these conferences have cme 
many requests to prepare material |:clp- 
ful for labor groups in understan ling 
labor laws and their administration and 
the services available in the federal 
and state labor departments. 

The Division’s Bulletin 79, “Federal 
Labor Laws and Agencies,” has been 
in such demand that a revision is cur- 
rently under way. 

Requests have come, too, for mate- 
rials to be used in the development of 
training for leadership in industrial 
relations, a program in which both 
unions and a growing number of the 
nation’s colleges: and universities are 
participating. It is gratifying to the 
Division to observe, on the pages of 
many a steward’s manual issued by 
unions around the country, sections 
lifted from its Bulletin 59, “Preparing 
a Steward’s Manual.” 


Material Dealing With Grievances 


“Settling Plant Grievances’’ and 
“Arbitration of Grievances” are other 
Division publications prepared to an- 
swer the questions of union officials 
who reflect the growing realization of 
the value and necessity of training man- 
agement and labor representatives in 
the art of harmonious human relations. 
Experienced union officials and pro- 
gressive employers recognize in true 
labor-management cooperation the best 
means of attaining industrial peace. 

The promotion of amicable indus- 
trial relations and the establishment 
of sound labor standards have long 
been goals of both the trade union 
movement and the Division of Labor 
Standards. Never were they more ur- 
gent than in 1948, when the high pro- 
duction they stimulate is vital to meet 
our domestic and foreign needs. Never 
has a desperate world prayed more 
anxiously for the goods they can help 
us produce. 

I am sure our free economy and our 
free labor movement will not fail. 
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FRADE UNIONISM 
Un Felewie 


Labor, generally known as the 

Histadrut, was founded in De- 
cember, 1920. Twenty-seven years 
later it embraces 180,000 members, or 
76 per cent of alt the Jewish workers 
in Palestine. 

The primary function of the Hista- 
drut is not to organize an already ex- 
isting body of workers but to create 
such a body. When the Jewish immi- 
grants arrive in Palestine, the Hista- 
drut receives them through a special 
institution created for that purpose, the 
immigration center. The newcomers 
are classified according to educational 
level, vocational aptitudes and skills, 
age and family status. Then, with the 
aid of a second institution, the labor 
exchange, they are placed in suitable 
jobs. 

The vocational aptitudes and skills 
of the immigrants are determined 
through psychological and mechanical 
tests so that they may enter those 
branches of employment most suitable 
tothem. Training is provided through 
a network of schools for vocational 
training set up by the Histadrut. 


Unions Open to All Workers 


After the immigrant has acquired a 
trade he is admitted into the trade 
union. The Histadrut’s unions are 
open to all workers at all times, both in 
times of full employment and in times 
of unemployment. The unions organ- 
ze not only all workers in all trades.but 
also the unskilled workers without 
trades. The Palestine Federation of 
Labor has unions of agricultural work- 
ers, building workers, metal ‘workers, 
dlectrical workers, wood workers, 
quarrymen, stone workers, office work- 
ets, teachers, needle workers, leather 
worker etc. 

The Federation is unique among 
trade union movements in that it has 


a: Palestine Federation of 
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succeeded in organizing the vast ma- 
jority of the agricultural workers— 
over 90 per cent of them. The fact 
that the Agricultural Workers Union is 


-one of the largest and strongest within 


the Federation is a source of great 
gratification. The agricultural work- 
ers were the actual projectors of the 
Histadrut and throughout the years of 
its existence they have been among its 
most loyal and active members. 

The Histadrut has not limited itself 
to the traditional activities of trade 
unions throughout the world—fighting 
for increased wages, for the improve- 
ment of working conditions and for the 
creation of a social security program. 
Early in its development the Histadrut 
became convinced that, in order to in- 
sure the position and influence of the 
worker in the economic, social, cul- 
tural and political life of the country, 
it would have to see to it that his in- 
fluence as a producer and as a con- 
sumer had full play. As a result, the 
Histadrut reared cooperative societies 
in agriculture, industry, the trades and 
transport communications. And at the 
same time it also saw to the organiza- 
tion of consumer cooperatives for 
wholesale and retail purchase and sale. 
Today no less than 45,000 of the mem- 
bers of the Histadrut are organized 
within cooperatives. 

The Histadrut has taken measures to 


_assure for itself the deciding moral 


and juridical voice in all the basic 
principles and the general management 
of the network of cooperatives. In ad- 
dition, the Histadrut has set up a whole 
series of cooperative enterprises in 
building and other industries. The 
largest building contracting institution 
in Palestine and the Near East, execut- 
ing contracts annually in the tens of 
millions of dollars, is Solel Boneh, a 
cooperative enterprise of the Histadrut. 
Vulcan, the largest iron foundry in 


Palestine and the Near East, and the 
only two glass factories in Palestine 
and the Near East belong to the 
Histadrut. 

In recent years the Histadrut has en- 
tered upon a new experiment in the 
field of industry—the erection of large 
factories in partnership with private 
capital, on an equal-share basis. On 
this basis. two factories, among the 
largest in Palestine, have already been 
established, one for the production of 
cement and the second for the produc- 
tion of edible oils, soaps and cosmetics. 

Through its producer and consumer 
cooperatives the Histadrut was able to 
come to the aid of the country in times 
of crisis as, for example, during World 
War II. It was able through them to 
exert a stabilizing influence on com- 
modity prices, primarily upon the 
prices of the products of its own settle- 
ments. 


Cooperatives’ Wartime Importance 


In view of the fact that the major 
share of agricultural foodstuffs is sup- 
plied to the inhabitants of Palestine 
by Histadrut agricultural cooperatives, 
the importance of the latter throughout 
the war period was all the greater. 

And now, when the treacherous at- 
tacks of the reactionary feudal-fascist 
Arab bands have plunged Palestine 
into a civil war, the Histadrut network 
of producer, consumer and transport 
cooperatives is performing a great and 
vital service. 

Tnuva, the co- 
operative institu- 
tion which mar- 
kets the produce 
of the agricul- 
tural settlements, 
provides a regu- 
lar supply of 
foodstuffs to the 
cities even in 
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this critical hour. Hamashbir, the sec- 
ond largest @cooperative, serves as 
wholesale purchase and sale center for 
the consumer cooperatives, supplying 
all necessities to the agricultural pro- 
ducer cooperatives and to the consumer 
cooperatives in city and town. 

The Histadrut’s cooperative network 
functions both ways—from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer and from the 
consumer to the producer. It has had 
a doubly wholesome effect in that it not 
only has seen to it that the worker did 
hands of various speculators and mid- 
diemen but also in that it has suc- 
ceeded in assuring a normal flow of the 
more vital necessities to the Jewish 
workers and to the Jewish public as a 
whole in times of crisis and public 
danger. And in addition 
to all that, the ramified 
cooperative organization, 
both in its producer and 
consumer branches, has 
enabled the labor com- 
munity to play an impor- 
tant, vital and effective 
role in the general econ- 
omy of Palestine. 

This far-reaching network of co- 
operatives needed its own financial in- 
struments. Accordingly, the Histadrut 
entered the field of finance, establishing 
a number of cooperative banks. These 
banks are interrelated through a co- 
operative audit union. In the center 
stands the central cooperative bank, the 
Bank Hapoalim (Workers’ Bank). 
All of these cooperative banks serve 
both as savings banks for their mem- 
bers and as credit and investment banks 
for individual members and for mem- 
bers’ cooperatives. 

Throughout the period of World 
War II, as in other periods of crisis, 
these cooperative banks proved among 
the soundest financial institutions in 
Palestine. In addition to the banks, 
the Histadrut and the cooperatives 
have established a Cooperative Fund 
which helps finance the cooperatives 
through the granting of investment 
loans on easy terms and for long 
periods of time. 

The Histadrut has further fortified 
its trade unions by its mutual aid in- 
stitutions, which embrace every aspect 
of the life of the worker and his family 
from the cradle to the grave. First is 
the Workers’ Sick Fund, established by 
the Histadrut through its own efforts. 
The Palestine government was not in 
the least interested in the health of the 
workers and to this day has not come 
forth with any legislation to protect 
the health of the worker. 

The Workers’ Sick Fund _ begins 
with a deep concern for the new-born 
child of every worker. It conducts ma- 
ternity homes and child welfare cen- 
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ters. The worker and his family re- 
ceive full ‘medical service under the 
Sick Fund—hospitalization in its own 
hospitals and various medical services 
in its clinics, which are located in every 
city and town and in which may be 
found the best physicians in the coun- 
try. 
The Sick Fund has established a 
school for the training of nurses in its 
largest hospital, the Beilinson Hospital 
in Petach Tikvah. 

A worker in need of convalescence 
after an illness or an operation as well 
as a worker in need of rest after a year 
of hard work may get these in the con- 
valescent and rest homes of the Work- 
ers’ Sick Fund. About 18,000 mem- 
bers spend an average of ten to four- 

teen days a year in these 
convalescent and_ rest 
homes. 

In the absence of any 
concern on the part of 
the Palestine government 
for the unemployed, the 
Histadrut was compelled 
to establish an Unem-. 
ployment Fund of its 

own. This Fund renders constructive 
aid by a share-the-work plan and by 
financial assistance to the unemployed 
in times of stress. 

If a member finds himself in straits 
due to some misfortune in his family, 
he may turn to a special fund, Mish’an, 
which grants loans without interest and 
when necessary gives outright financial 
assistance without repayment. 

The Invalidity Fund aids those mem- 
bers who have lost their capacity to 
work either by occupational retraining 
or by loans to help them acquire some 
other source of livelihood, or by treat- 
ment in some home for chronic in- 
valids, or in some other way. 

Matziv extends initial aid to the 
family which has lost its breadwinner. 

In recent years the Histadrut has 
established a new institution, Dor le- 
Dor, which extends a limited amount 
of financial aid to the aged worker. 
This fund’s advocates aim ultimately to 
turn it into an old age pension fund. 

These mutual aid institutions serve 
to educate the worker toward unity of 
labor more than anyother educationalor 
propaganda instrument could. Through 
these institutions the worker sees the 
slogans of organized labor actually 
realized in his daily life and to him 
they are therefore not merely rhetoric. 

The burden of this ramified network 
of mutual aid institutions is borne by 
the 180,000 Histadrut members them- 
selves through their dues. The aver- 
age Histadrut member pays seven and 
one-half to ten per cent of his wages in 
dues. Two and one-half to four per 
cent goes toward Histadrut organiza- 
tional needs and cultural services and 


the rest toward the maintenance | { the 
mutual aid institutions. 

The employes help financially only 
one of these many institutions. They 
contribute three per cent of their em- 
ployes’ wages to the Workers’ Sick 
Fund. The employers’ payments con- 
stitute about thirty per cent of the Sick 
Fund budget. 

The educational and cultural activity 
of the Histadrut seeks to embrace the 
full life of the worker and his family. 
It has established hundreds of kinder- 
gartens and schools. The Histadrut 
has also reared a whole series of cul- 
tural and educational institutions for 
the youth and adult worker. 

The Palestine labor movement pub- 
lishes Davar, which has the largest cir- 
culation of any daily newspaper in 
Palestine and the entire Near East. 
In addition, it publishes several week- 
lies. Under the auspices of Davar, the 
Histadrut has established the largest 
book publishing house in Palestine. 

The Histadrut has a theater of its 
own which, next to the national theater, 
is the finest in Palestine. Each work- 
ers’ council has its studio for painting, 
sculpture, folk and artistic dancing, 
imstrumental and choral music. The 
workers have their own sports organi- 
zation which numbers over 20,000 
members and which provides for the 
physical culture of the worker and the 
youth. It has departments for gym- 
nastics, maritime sport, soccer, basket- 
ball, table tennis and so on. 

Young workers are organized in an 
organization of their own, the Hanoar 
Haoved. This is a subsidiary of the 
Histadrut and embraces eighty per cent 
of all working youth in city and town. 
Besides concerning itself with the wage 
and working standards of the youth, it 
also concerns itself with his general 
education as a worker and as a member 
of society. 

A significant role in the life of the 
organized workers’ community and 
of the Histadrut is played by the work- 
ing women, both those gainfully em- 
ployed and those who are housewives. 
The women in regular employment are 
organized in trade unions along with 
and on an equal footing with the male 
workers and they take an active part 
in the life and affairs of the general 
trade union. 

Those members’ wives who do not 
work outside the home are organized 
into a special organization, the Work- 
ing Mothers’ Organization. This or- 
ganization conducts cultural, social and 
educational activities of great value. 
It has established several special instt- 
tutions for child care, such as nurseries 
which care for the children of employed 
mothers during working hours. Many 
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orphaned children find haven and care 
in these houses. The Working Moth- 
ers’ Organization has also established 
many kindergartens and clubs where 
the children of workers can spend their 
after-school hours in preparing their 
lessons, in cooperative dancing, singing 
and games. 

The most important function which 
the Histadrut performs is that of the 
absorption of the new immigrants. 
The immigrants find in and through 
the Histadrut all that a new person 
coming into a new land needs and must 
have—a home, advice and help in learn- 
ing a trade and finding employment, 
medical aid, assistance in time of stress 
and a friendly guiding hand that will 
steer him through the difficult period of 
acclimatization and that will help him 
to sink his roots. 

The Histadrut has succeeded not 
only in raising the standard of living of 
the Jewish worker and in establishing 
an economic oasis in the wilderness of 
cheap labor, which is the accepted rule 
within the Arab economy in Palestine 
and in the neighboring countries, but it 
has succeeded also in raising the stand- 
ard of living of the Palestinian Arab 


_ worker to a point 300 to 500 per cent 


above that of the Arab worker in 
Egypt, Syria and Iraq. 

While the unskilled Arab worker in 
Palestine now earns $2 to $2.50 for 
an eight-hour day and the skilled 
worker earns $4 to $5 for an eight- 
hour day, his fellow unskilled worker 
in Syria, Egypt and Iraq is paid only 
40 cents for a day that begins at sun- 
rise and ends at sunset and his fellow 
skilled worker in those countries re- 
ceives only 80 cents to a maximum of 
$1 for an equally long day. 

rom the very first day of its exist- 
ence the Histadrut has striven to or- 
ganize the Arab worker. As early as 
1920 the first joint Arab-Jewish union 
was established, the Union of Railway, 
Post and Telegraph Workers. In 1927 
the Histadrut established a federation 
of Jewish and Arab workers known as 
the Palestine Labor League. No less 
than 5,200 of the members of Histadrut 
today are Arabs, and the organization’s 
influence in daily life extends to tens 
of thousands of other Arab workers 
and peasants. 

By its very existence and through 
its efficient activities the Palestine labor 
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figures were not yet tabulated, in the 
period from January 1, 1946, to June 
30, 1947, the members received some 
$82,500,000 in increases in basic rates 
alone. And improvements in overtime 
conditions and other working condi- 
tions amounted to several million dol- 
lars more. , 

The Amalgamated Association has 
always contended that prolonged dis- 
ability is just as harmful to family 
security as is old age. For this reason 
Amalgamated divisions have been 
urged to include in théir contract nego- 
tiations provisions for disability and 
old age benefits. 

At the time of the union’s last con- 
vention 234 divisions had provisions 
lor the aforementioned benefits. In 
addition, 328 divisions have provisions 
‘or group insurance covering death, ac- 
cident, sickness and, in many instances, 
hospitalization and surgical fees in 
their contractual agreements. 

Even the close of life itself does not 
bring to an end the benefits received 
by members of the Amalgamated Asso- 
“ation. Provision for payment of 
‘aneral ji-nefits and disability benefits 
Was esta! !ished by action of the fourth 
Convention of the Association held at 
Detroit i) 1895. At that convention a 
tuneral jcnefit of $50 was started. 
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This was increased by the action of 
subsequent conventions until a maxi- 
mum of $800 is now paid to the sur- 
vivors of deceased members. 

It is with quite understandable pride 
that members of the Amalgamated 
point to the payment of $24,616,510 to 
the widows and children of deceased 
members. 

As an added service, members of the 
Amalgamated Association receive one 
of the two official International publi- 
cations. The Motorman, Conductor 
and Motor Coach Operator, a monthly 
magazine, keeps the membership 
throughout the United States and 
Canada, with the exception of Chicago, 
informed as to developments affecting 
the Association and organized labor as 
a whole. In lieu of receiving The Mo- 
torman, the Chicago members are kept 
posted by The Union Leader, a weekly 
tabloid. 

With the formation of a women’s 
auxiliary in 1937, the Amalgamated 
Association sought to bring the femi- 
nine contingent of members’ families 
closer to the ideals of organized labor. 
How well the union succeeded is re- 
flected in the steady growth of that 
organization since its inception. A new 
program sponsored by the women’s 
auxiliary, the formation of a Junior 


movement has brought great blessing 
and light to both the Jewish and Arab 
workers. The only large and strong 
workers’ organization in the entire 
Near East, the Histadrut has brought 
about a basic change in the social con- 
sciousness of the Arab worker and 
peasant and has restored to the masses 
of workers in the Near East a sense of 
their human dignity and self-respect. 

That is the fundamental reason for 
the concentrated attack that all the 
forces of reaction and fascist feudalism 
and all the ruling forces in the Arab 
countries and in Arab Palestine have 
launched against the Jewish population 
in Palestine. This attack is being 
fostered and abetted by old and new 
imperialist agents and advisers. 

It is the duty of trade unionists 
and all the progressive, democratic and 
liberal forces in the world to set up 
against these fascist, feudal, imperialist 
forces a democratic, liberal and progres- 
sive front in defense of the working 
people of Palestine, as represented by 
the Histadrut, and to help them to 
defend the freedom, independence and 
social justice which they are bringing 
to Palestine. 


Labor Organization, is receiving much 
acclaim. Through this Junior Labor 
Organization, the children of Associa- 
tion members are being taught to recog- 
nize union labels and buttons, the re- 
spect due picket lines and the sound- 
ness of trade union principles. 

Some fifty-six years ago, when em- 
ployes of the street railway companies 
toiled sixteen and eighteen hours a 
day for the magnificent wage of 
twelve cents an hour, little did they 
imagine that transit workers ever would 
approach a rate of $1.50 an hour. Yet 
the present members of the Amalga- 
mated Association may surpass that 
figure even before this appears in print. 
And the improvements in working 
conditions have surpassed the wildest 
expectations of the most imaginative 
streetcar men of that era. 

Ever mindful that progress is re- 
corded only through careful planning 
and rigid adherence to principles laid 
down by their predecessors, today’s 
membership is ever on the alert to im- 
prove and amplify those gains now en- 
joyed. With all the other members 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
they will bring about the repeal of 
those state and federal laws which seek 
to retard this progress. They know 
that through patience and a steadfast 
refusal to capitulate to those forces 
in opposition to organized labor, the 
motto of the American Federation of 
Labor, Labor Omnia Vincit—Labor 
Conquers All—will once more be 
proven true. 
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Local 200 of the Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers, Milwaukee, has 
obtained a 5-cent hourly interim wage 
increase from the Hummel and Down- 
ing Company. 


PLocal 214, State, County and Munici- 
pal Employes, has been granted an 
hourly raise of 8.73 cents am hour by 
the Detroit Street Railway Commis- 
sion. 


bLocal 95, Office Employes, has won 
higher wages in a new agreement with 
the Consolidated Water Power and 
Paper Company, Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wis. 


bLocal 1179, Retail Clerks, has ob- 
tained a weekly increase of $10 in an 
agreement with Contra Costa County 
(Calif.) liquor store owners. 


PLocal 78, United Hatters, has con- 
cluded negotiations with the Mexican 
American Hat Company of Breese, 
Ill., lifting wages 10 to 15 per cent. 


>The Detroit Pattern Makers League 
has approved a 20-cent hourly wage 
increase in a contract with the Casta- 
loy Pattern Company, Detroit. 


>Federal Labor Union 21960 has 
reached an agreement with the Arno 
Tape Company, Michigan City, Ind., 
calling for a pay hike of five cents an 
hour. 


>bLocal 2, Printing Pressmen, has con- 
cluded an agreement with the Publish- 
ers Association of New York City 
which provides wage increases of $13 
a week for journeymen. 


bLocal 27, Laundry Workers, has con- 
cluded an agreement with employers 
in Syracuse, N.Y., providing six paid 
holidays, a 40-hour week and wage 
increases of 9 to 12 cents an hour. 


>A monthly increase of $15 has been 
gained by Local 29, Office Employes, 
in a contract with the Richmond 
(Calif.) Independent, a newspaper. 


>A reduction in hours from 72 to 60, 
with no reduction in pay, has been 
gained by the Fire Fighters in Minne- 
apolis. 


>Local 89, Teamsters, in negotiations 
with the Arctic Ice Company, Louis- 
ville, has obtained a pay hike of 15 
cents an hour. 


bLocal 164, Printing Pressmen, has 
gained a weekly pay hike of $6 in a 
contract with four Jamestown, N. Y. 
commercial print shops. 


>Wage increases of $6.50 to $10 weekh 
are provided in an agreement between 
Local 88, Meat Cutters, and St. Louis 
employers. 


bLocal 2045 of the Carpenters, Litch- 
field, Ariz., has concluded an agree- 
ment with employers for a 15-cent 
hourly wage increase. 


>Wage increases of 14 cents an hour 
have been won by the Carpenters in 
an agreement with the Rochester 
(N.Y.) Builders Exchange. 


PLocal 1354, Electrical Workers, has 
gained a 5-cent hourly blanket increase 
through a contract with the Turner 
Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


bIncreases have been obtained by Local 
681, State, County and Municipal 
Employes, at Coldwater, Mich. 


?Local 19, Photo-Engravers, Milwau- 
kee, has concluded a new commercial 
agreement calling for higher wages. 


A program of political education for their-state was the topic at this gathering of Washington workers 
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pLocals 464 and 557, Paper Makers, 
and Locals 478, 479 and 619, Pulp and 

¢ Mill Workers, won an over- 
whelming victory in an NLRB election 
a the Southern Advance Bag Com- 


pany, Hodge, La. 


yWage increases of $4 to $6 a week 
have been gained by Local 61, Office 
Employes, in an agreement with the 
American Radiator Standard Sanitary 
Company of Louisville. 


»A wage increase of 15 cents an hour 
has been won by Local 238, Teamsters, 
if negotiations with the Western and 
Witwer grocery companies of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 


bA wage increase of 15 cents an hour 
has been gained through a new con- 
tract between Local 238, Teamsters, 
and the City Motor Freight, Cedar 
Rapids, Lowa. 


)Wage increases up to 10 cents an hour 
have been won by Local 84, Hotel and 
Restaurant Employes, in an agreement 
with 13 Cloquet, Minn., eating estab- 
lishments. 


’The International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union has won a 10 per cent 
wage increase in negotiations with the 
Baltimore Cloak Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 


)Wage increases of 5 to 10 cents an 
hour have been won by Local 56, Meat 
Cutters, in a contract with Case’s Pork 
Pack and Trenton Pork Roll, Trenton, 
N, J. 


'The Carpenters District Council at 
Omaha, Nebr., and the Associated 
General Contractors have concluded an 
agreement providing an hourly increase 


of 121% cents. 


bLocal 312, Molders, in a contract with 
the Bedford Foundry and Machine 
Company, Bedford, Ind., has obtained 
a 15-cent hourly wage hike. 


»A wage increase of $9 a week has been 
gained by Local 221, International 
Typographical Union, on the daily 
newspapers of San Diego, Calif. 


MLumber and Sawmill Workers in the 
Eureka, Calif., area have won wage 


hikes ranging from 7% to 25 cents an. 


hour, 


Wage increases ranging from $7 to 
$12 a week have been won in Mil- 


Waukee |)y Local 7, Printing Pressmen. 


bLocal 155, State, County and Munic- 
pal Employes, has gained a 20 per cent 
imerease at Pueblo, Colo. 
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>Wage increases of 10 to 20 cents an 
hour have been won by 3,000 members 
of the Upholsterers Union employed in 
seven Kroehler Manufacturing Com- 
pany plants in New York, Illinois, 
Ohio, Texas and California. 


>In- addition to other gains, Local 64, 
Chemical Workers, has won a wage 
boost of 12 to 27 cents an hour in a 
contract with the Virginia-Carolina 
Company, East St. Louis, IIl. 


>A wage increase of 20 cents an hour 
has been won by Local 86, Painters, in 
a recent contract with the Painting and 
Decorating Contractors of Phoenix, 


Ariz. 
Local 1859, Uphol&terers, has ob- 


“tained wage increases of 12% to 17% 


cents an hour in negotiations with the 
J. R. Clark Company, Minneapolis. 





"Don’t Fail to Use It 


bLocal 883, U.A.W.-A. F. of L., has 
reached an agreement with the Mueller 
Company of Decatur, Il., which pro- 
vides a 10-cent hourly increase. 


bLocal 66, Technical Engineers, has 
negotiated an agreement with the Lum- 
mus Company, New York City, calling 
for wage increases of $5 to $10 weekly. 


>Local 716, Teamsters, has won a wage 
increase in a contract with the Heston 
and Ready-Mix concrete companies in 
Indianapolis. 


>Local 231, Plumbers, El Paso, Tex., 
has concluded an agreement with the 
El] Paso Master Plumbers which raises 
the hourly wage 25 cents an hour. 


>The Commercial Telegraphers have 


won an eight-cent hourly boost at 
Western Union. 


PLocal 2614, Textile Workers, has 
concluded an agreement with North 
American Rayon-American Bemberg 
at Elizabethton, Tenn., which provides 
a 14-cent hourly increase. 


>Wage increases of 9 to 18 cents an 
hour have been won by Local 117, 
Upholsterers, in negotiations with the 
United States Bedding Company, St. 
Paul. 


bLocal 17, Chemical Workers, has ne- 
gotiated an agreement with the Illinois 
Powder Manufacturing Company, 
Grafton, Ill., which boosts wages 15 
cents an hour. 


>Wage increases of 25 cents an hour 
have been gained by Local 1610, Broth- 
erhood of Painters, in. a contract with 
the Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
of Phoenix, Ariz. 


>Hourly wage increases of 13% cents 
have been won by Local 16, Chemical 
Workers, in a contract with Monsanto 
Chemical Company, Queeny plant, St. 
Louis. 


PLocal 1403, Retail Clerks, has won 
weekly wage increases of $4 to $8 in 
a contract with the Lerner Shop, 
Racine, Wis. 


PLocal 167, Meat Cutters, has obtained 
a nine-cent hourly wage increase in 
negotiations with Stark Wetzel and 
Company, Indianapolis. 


>Local 888, Retail Clerks, has obtained 
wage increases up to $6 weekly in ne- 
gotiations with the A. and P. in Cleve- 
land. 


bLocal 202, International Typograph- 
ical Union, has obtained a $15 weekly 
increase in Seattle. 


bLocal 238, Teamsters, has signed a 
wage-lifting agreement with the Clean 
Towel Service, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


bLoca! 89, Teamsters, has secured 
wage increases of 10 to 15 cents an 
Steamfitters at Lexington, Ky. 


>Wage increases of 3714 cents an hour 
have been won by the Plumbers and 
Steamfiters at Lexington, Ky. 


>Wage increases of 7 to 10 per cent 
have been gained. by Local 177, Laun- 
dry Workers, at Stockton, Calif. 


bA. Philip Randolph, president, Broth- 


erhood of Sleeping Car Porters, states 
after speaking in Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
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Detroit, Kansas City and Gary, Ind., 
that sentiment is strong for a federal 
Fair Employment Practices Act. 


b>Wage increases of 12 per cent have 
been gained by four A. F. of L. printing 
trades unions on three Detroit newspa- 
pers. The unions are Local 19, Stereo- 
typers; Local 15, Pririting Pressmen ; 
Local 10, Paper and Plate Handlers, 
and Local 12; Photo-Engravers. 


>Under a wage-reopening clause, Local 
335, Upholsterers, have received a 6- 
cent hourly increase, making a 16-cent 
total boost in the last five months, 
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from the Unagusta Manufacturing 
Corporation, Asheville, N. C. 


bLocal 12, Bookbinders, has received 
wage increases of 1514 to 25 cents an 
hour in a contract with six envelope 


manufacturing firms in the Minneap- - 


olis-St. Paul area. 


bLocal 2792, Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters, has obtained a 7'%4-cent hourly 
increase in negotiations with the Cali- 
fornia Veneer Company of Klamath 
Falls, Ore. 


PLocal 211, Chemical Workers, has 


obtained a 15-cent wage increase in ne- 
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gotiations with the National C\ linder 
Gas Company, Neville Island, Fa. 


>A wage increase of 10 cents an hour 
has been gained by Local 231, State, 
County and Municipal Employes, at 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


bLodal 107, Laundry Workers, has 
concluded an agreement with employ- 
ers in Portland, Ore., which provides 
a 7-cent hourly increase. 


>A wage increase of 14 to 20 per cent 
has been gained by Local 65, Laundry 
Workers, at Mason City, lowa. 
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Do the Job Pit 


From 
The Elevator Constructor 


Some of the arguments against a 
long-range European aid program re- 
mind us of the fellow who was building 
a house but ran out of materials and 
money before he put the roof on. 

It started raining—and you know 
what happened then! 

Or, if you want a different illus- 
tration— 

An engineer built a dam halfway 
across a river, and then the flood came. 

We’d be wasting money if we half- 
rehabilitated the war-torn nations and 
then decided we’d gone far enough. 


The Right to Work’ 


From 
Pattern Makers’ Journal 

N.A.M. propaganda favoring the 
Taft-Hartley Aet avers that said law 
establishes every man’s “right to work.” 
The fear of unemployment need no 
longer exist. (“Ah, that’s good news 
tonight.’’) 

Too bad we did not have the Taft- 
Hartley Act during the early 1930s 
when the then Republican Congress 
was also acting on N.A.M. advice. 

During those dark days of N.A.M. 
paradise we had about 14,000,000 
workers who had no “right to work.” 
Those unfortunates kept knocking on 
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the doors of N.A.M. free enterprises, 
asking in vain for any kind of work, for 
any kind of wages. But all is differ- 
ent now. 

From here on if you lose a job, go 
boldly and confidently to any N.A.M. 
free enterprise and ask: “When do I 
start ?” 

Under the N.A.M.-Taft-Hartley Act 
your “right to work” is assured— 


or is it? 
Inflation Hurts 


From 
Sheet Metal Workers’ Journal 


Inflation is the biggest factor in our 
domestic life. As prices move up, the 
real income of the workers goes down. 
Every price rise is a wage cut. 

The present inflation picture is com- 
plicated by what may be called a “fear 
hysteria” on the part of much of busi- 
ness and the general public. This 
hysteria has led much of business to 
keep the pressure on against any kind 
of inflation control. As a result we are 
faced with a serious situation in 1948. 

One of labor’s big demands this year 
is going to be: Do something about the 
high cost of living. You can't kill a 
bear with a popgun. You can’t stop in- 
flation with political speeches. Labor 
demands that something be done. 

Labor is willing to do its part. It’s 
up to the Administration and Congress 
to develop a real program. When are 
we going to get action? 


inca Opposed 


From 


The Postal Record 


While it isn’t exactly news, we think 
it well worth reporting that an old 
bugaboo is currently making its appear- 
ance in retirement circles. We refer to 
the recent recommendation by the of- 
ficials administering the Social Security 
Act that all social insurance plans, in- 
cluding the railroad workers’ system 
and the retirement program for federal 
employ es, be placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commissioner for Social 
Security. 

We want to record our solid opposi- 
tion to this proposal, insofar as the 
plan embraces retirement benefits for 
letter carriers. Our opposition is based 
on the simple premise that social se- 
curity as it is now constituted is vastly 
inferior to our own retirement law. 

The National Association of Letter 
Carriers spent more than a quarter of 
a century bringing our present retire- 
ment law to its current position. And 
while we believe our retirement law 
could stand several liberalizing amend- 
ments, nevertheless, in its “present 
language it offers letter carriers much 
more than social security. 

A maximum annuity of $100 per 
month isn’t enough for retired letter 
carriers in this day and age, but the 
social security maximum of $85 is 
worse by far. 
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A Tale of One City 


(Continued from Page 21) 


It was during the period of the 
Roosevelt Administration that the 
Council experienced real growth. The 
passage of the Wagner Act by Con- 
gress and a Little Wagner Act by the 
Wisconsin legislature provided a firm 
foundation on which to build and to 
organize workers in Milwaukee. 

Today the membership of the Fed- 
erated Trades Council is in the neigh- 
borhood of 85,000. Several times it 
has been forced to seek larger halls for 
its meetings and now holds its sessions 
in the Aerie Room of the Milwaukee 
Eagles Club. It is not unusual to find 
500 to 600 delegates attending a Coun- 
cil meeting. 

The value of an organization, how- 
ever, is rated not alone by its size and 
its past history but also by its program 
and the accomplishment of its aims. In 
recent years the Federated Trades 
Council has steadily increased its con- 
nection with the community and civic 
life of Milwaukee, without weakening 
its fundamental program of better 
wages and working conditions for the 
working man and woman. 

The Trades Council took an active 
part in the struggle to end prohibition 
in America. It opposed the adoption 
of the Eighteenth Amendment way 
back in the days of the first World 
War, and throughout the days when 
that amendment was in the Constitu- 
tion, the Council worked tooth and nail 
to take it out. The Milwaukee labor 
movement took a justifiable pride in 
the repeal of prohibition in 1933. 

During the second World War no 


organization in the city took a stronger * 


sand in backing up the government 
and the armed services. Special work 
was done to eliminate absenteeism in 
war work and as a result the absentee 
rate in Milwaukee was well under the 
national rate. 

The Council and industry worked 
tand in hand on manpower problems 
that industry faced in supplying war 
goods. It aided in recruitment for the 
med services and for the women’s 
“etions of those services. It made 
gills of recreational supplies to soldier 
groups and sent millions of cigarettes to 
ihe boys serving their country. 
_Inrecent years Milwaukee labor has 
wraadened its community connections. 
‘thas consistently backed the drives of 
the Community Chest and the Red 
“toss, At the present time the Fed- 
‘ted Trades Council is represented 
nthe Community Chest board. 

Ufficers and members of the Council 
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have held many civic positions. Among 
these have been memberships on har- 
bor and sewage boards, on the city 
public school board and other impor- 
tant bodies. 

The Council has undertaken a study 
of the cooperative movément and has 
maintained an active committee to push 
this program. As a result, it has been 
a growing movement in the area. 

Among its own members, the Feder- 
ated Trades Council has launched two 
movements which it believes are worth- 
while. One is an educational move- 
ment, the other a recreational one. 

For some years the Council main- 
tained a Labor College in which sub- 
jects of real interest to workers were 
taught. This year, because of the 
great growth of the University of Wis- 
consin in Milwaukee, the Council has 
put the school in the hands of the 
university’s School for Workers and 
the classes are being conducted by 
university instructors. 

In the recreational field a committee 
has been set up. Bowling, basketball 
and softball are the chief sports. . The 
bowling program has grown by leaps 
and bounds. The Council conducts 
three men’s leagues, a women’s league 
and a league for members of union 
auxiliaries. It has been the idea of the 
Council, however, that whenever any 
affiliated group became large enough to 
set up its own bowling leagues, it 
should do so. This, in a sense, makes 
the Council leagues a sort of training 
ground for independent union leagues. 

Each winter a basketball league is 
maintained, and some mighty fine play 
is seen by those attending the games. 
In the summer a softball league is or- 


ganized, the games being played in the 
late afternoons or under the lights at 
a municipal recreational center. 

At different times, when interest is 
shown, golf, dartball and horseshoe 
leagues have also been conducted. 

Three of the present activities of the 
Federated Trades Council are espe- 
cially noteworthy. 

First, a legislative representative is 
maintained at the state capital during 
the regular sessions, to keep an eye on 
pending legislation and appear at hear- 
ings before committees. The Council 
also has representatives appearing reg- 
ularly before the city council, the 
county board of supervisors and the 
city school board. 

Second, a Disputes Committee has 
been established to which affiliated 
local unions bring problems that have 
arisen between them and employers. 
The Disputes Committee seeks to iron 
out these problems and find a settle- 
ment. No strike receives Council 
endorsement unless the problem has 
been discussed and acted upon by this 
Disputes Committee. As a result, much 
labor strife has been averted in recent 
years. 

Third, the Council owns and pub- 
lishes a weekly newspaper as a means 
of unifying its affiliated membership 
and securing an opportunity to present 
labor’s side of issues before the public 
—an opportunity not obtainable from 
the regular daily press. This newspa- 
per, The Milwaukee Labor Press, has 
a paid circulation of 75,000 an issue. 

The big battle of the past year has 
been the Council’s constant opposition 
to the Taft-Hartley Act. The Council 
conducted a campaign, climaxed by an 
outdoor rally, to secure a veto of the 
bill by President Truman. Now the 
Milwaukee Federated Trades Council 
expects to see to it that only such men 
as are sincerely opposed to this law 
shall be sent to Congress in the fall. 





such commodities and services. 





How Do You Spend Your Money? 


THE DOLLARS you earn each week are union-earned dollars. When 
you spend those dollars, it is to your own self-interest to make sure that 
the goods and services you buy merit a trade unionist's patronage. 

Union-made goods and union-rendered services are consistently tops 


in value, so you obtain the most for your money when you insist upon 


Tell your friends and neighbors to look for the union label, union shop 


card and union service button. They'll be grateful for the suggestion. 











WHAT THEY SAY 


Harry J. Hagen, vice-president, 
Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers Inter- 
national Union—In 
selecting officers 
ior their organiza- 
tions, union mem- 
bers should not al- 
low personal feel- 
ings to interfere 
with their good 
judgment. The 
qualifications of 
candidates for office 
should be carefully studied, and mem- 
bers should vote for the men they 
honestly believe will work conscienti- 
ously for the benefit of the majority. 
Union members should hesitate before 
replacing honest and efficient officers. 
They should remember that when they 
oust from office a business agent who 
has served them honestly and well for 
a number of years, they are throwing 
away an investment of thousands of 
dollars—money invested in the train- 
ing of the business agent in his early 
years in office; in other words, in his 
apprentice training. Judge your officers 
by their actions. Do not be misled by 
troublemakers in the union, If you 
have honest and able leadership, keep 
it. However, if a change is indicated, 
then members of outstanding qualifi- 
cations should be picked for the offices. 


C. J. Haggerty, secretary, California 
State Federation of Labor—No one in 
his right senses can 
ignore the Euro- 
pean events and 
their implications 
for us in this coun- 
try. Isolationism in 
the present condi- 
tions stands un- 
masked as a horri- 
ble affliction. It is 
precisely what the 
Communists seek to encourage, since 
American isolationism would leave 
them in control of a helpless Europe. 
That is why intervention by the United 
States cannot be postponed. Not only 
must we give the necessary material 
help to a needy Europe, but we must 
add to this a program of cultural and 
political freedom which will rout the 
forces of totalitarian reaction. It also 
means that the program must be based 
on solving our most pressing problems 
here at home. A weak America cannot 
help Europe. A strong America is the 
only answer. To achieve this, it is 
imperative that inflation be controlled, 
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but not at the expense of the workers. 
Labor must not be shackled with re- 
strictive legislation and made the whip- 
ping boy of those who are either too 
selfish or too ignorant to realize that a 
strong and powerful free trade union 
movement is the most effective antidote 
to Stalinism. By widening our demo- 
cratic base here at home we can be in 
a much stronger position to do like- 
wise in Europe. Europe is sick from 
the frightful malady of totalitarianism. 
Only strong doses of democracy can 
save it. Those who have learned from 
what has happened over there are con- 
vinced that we cannot fight totalitarian- 
ism by using its weapons and following 
its methodology. Our only hope lies 


in democracy. Let us reaffirm our faith 
in democracy and prepare ourselves to 
fight harder for its preservation. 


Earl N. Anderson, director, Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industries, Wash- 

ington State—No 

Labor , Department 

should in any man- 

ner whatsoever at- 

tempt to substitute 

itself for or en- 

croach upon the 

place and work of 

the organized labor 

movement. A Labor 

Department at all 
times and in all circumstances is simply 
the instrument by which labor can ob- 
tain the full benefits of government. 
Adhering to this principle, all activi- 
ties of government dealing with labor 
should be directed from and by Labor 
Departments. Distribution of its duties 
among other state departments or cre- 
ation of new divisions with any duties 
or responsibilities concerned with labor 
can only result in weakening admin- 
istration and defeating the purposes 
for which the Labor Department was 
created. Thus constituted—that is, 
leaving the organized labor movement 
to do its own job in its own way and 
with a departmental concentration of all 
labor-governmental affairs—a Labor 
Department is basically organized to 
get down to business. At once and for- 
ever, a Labor Department should be a 
living example of all that it advocates. 
It should always exemplify in every 
way, in order to hold the respect of 
labor, industry and the general public, 
that it practices what it preaches. We 
should bargain collectively with our 
organized workers. Why should Labor 
Departments be an exception? Can we 


expect to be held in public esteem, 
which we must have, unless w: oyr. 
selves are ready at all times to di. what 
the law requires us to insist that others 
do? Without the collective bar: Lining 
conception at the outset, we arc sunk 


Foster J. Pratt, president, Jiterng. 
tional Federation of Technical Engi- 

neers, Architects 

and Draftsnien—A 

molding of under- 

standing between 

the production 

worker and the 

technical worker on 

a mutually volun- 

tary basis is as sure 

a road to high pro- 

duction effective- 
ness as can be found. Circumstances 
naturally dictate who must initiate the 
means of better understanding the other 
fellow’s job. By that certainly we dor't 
imply that the craftsman, for instance, 
needs a full grasp of the technological 
know-how expected of the engineer, or 
the technologist the skill of the trained 
mechanic. But it is entirely feasible for 
each to have a broad concept of what 
is required of the other—a respect for 
the difficulties of the job with a sense 
of obligation to remove unnecessary ob- 
stacles and, above all, an adaptability 
to change if change means improve- 
ment, regardless of where or with 
whom the suggestion.for it originates. 
As in most human relationships lead- 
ing to progress, this ideal understand- 
ing will require the clearing up of some 
existing misconceptions and the re- 
vamping of some attitudes. The eng'- 
neer will have to lose his aloofness, 
the man in the shop his resentments. 


Fannia M. Cohn, member of Execu- 
tive Committee, Workers’ Education 
Bureau — The 
worker wants to be 
able to lead a better 
life, to provide for 
himself and his 
family a secure 
home, to make tt 
possible for his chil- 
dren to get a good 
education and de- 
velop both body and 
mind before they have to enter the 
mills and factories. The worker wants 
enough leisure to enjoy the best that 
there is in our culture and enough 
study to help him think problems 
through and so become a contributing 
member of society. To the worker, 
recognition of his union is not merely 
an academic question. It is the differ 
ence between autocratic rule and i 
dustrial democracy. As a union menr 
ber the worker acquires a feeling ol 
“belonging,” of human dignity. 
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JUNIOR UNION PAGE 


The New Union Hall 


ETE Foster burst into the room. 
He looked as though he might 
explode, he was so excited. 

“We can have it, we can have it!” 
he shouted. “We have a clubhouse!” 

“Where? Where?” asked the others. 

Soon the place was bedlam. Every- 
one had something to say and no one 
hesitated a moment to say it. Ques- 
tions flew. It ended with such confu- 
sion that Pete, who was responsible for 
the racket, had to call for order and 
ask everyone to sit down and keep 
still. 

“Now then,” he said, when the noise 
had subsided, “here is the proposition. 
Dad says we can use the garage next 
to the garden provided we do not go 
in the one where he keeps the car. 
He also says we must not mess up 
the garden nor clutter up the yard. 
We can use the alley entrance or the 
one that goes to the walk to the house. 
The last one to leave is to see that 
the key is put up at the house. We 
can have a secret place to hang it so 
we won't have to bother Mother or 
Dad with that part, but it is to be 
left with us at the house, at night.” 

“Gee, that’s wonderful,” said Har- 
vey Davis. 

“Also, the garage must be used only 
for Junior Union things and it must 
be kept clean,” Pete went on. 

“We'll take care of it,” Tom Weiss- 
man promised. 

“There’s another thing. We're hav- 
ing the house painted this week, as you 
all know, and the double garage is be- 
ing painted, too, to match, so our head- 
quarters will look like new and we 
are to be careful of it. We can’t move 
in, actually, until it is painted and has 
had a couple of days to dry good.” 

“I can hardly wait,” said one of 
the girls. “Do you think we can take 
over by the end of next week?” 

“That’s just according to the paint- 


ing. Of course, these union men Dad 

has doing the work are fast workers.” 
“Gosh, | der i ; 

x0sh, wonder if one of them 


would paint our name on a sign so we 
could put it up,” said Harvey. “That 
is, 1f your Dad wouldn’t mind.” 


We could ask,” pointed out Joanna 
Nuttl 


“I'll take it up with Dad tonight,” 


=, 


Pete told them. 
name it?” 

“Why not call it the Junior Union 
Clubhouse?” suggested Tom Miller. 

“Underneath we could put ‘Liberty 
Local’,” came from Marge Miller. 
“After all, that is our name.” 

“T’ll ask Dad what he thinks,” said 
Pete. “I'll report back before we do 
anything.” 

“Pete, could we sort of walk by 
now just to take a look-see?” asked 
Harvey. 

“Sure. Let’s go.” 

And without further ado the fifteen 
young folks were on their way. They 
raced down the alley and stopped in 
front of the garage. They went in- 
side and inspected it there. They walked 
around and entered through the single 
door. They exclaimed over every fea- 
ture of it—the workbench that. had 
been put in a couple of years before, 
the storage loft, the wide windows, the 
basin to wash up-in and so on and on. 
To the boys and girls the garage soon 
took on the aspects of a castle. 

Pete and his father had had a seri- 
ous discussion concerning clubrooms 
for the Junior Union. The group had 
been meeting in one of the rooms at 
school, but the school library had 
taken it over. The Central Labor 
Union Building was downtown, and 
the boys and girls wanted some place 
in their own neighborhood. As Pete 
had put it, they needed a place that 
was near enough to get to without 
wasting half their time. 

Pete’s father had understood the 
problem at once. He wondered how 
he could help them find a place. The 
solution came to him the next day 
when Mr. Simpkins, who rented one 
side of the double garage at the back 
of the yard, stopped in to say he was 
going to leave town for the summer 
and wanted to pay his bill and give 
notice. Mr. Foster decided right then 
to turn the garage over to the Junior 
Unionists for the season at least. When 
he told his wife what he proposed do- 
ing she was enthusiastic. 

Both she and Mr. Foster had acted 
as advisers to the Junior Unionists. 
Having them so close would save her 
considerable time, as well as giving 


“But what shall we 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


her the opportunity of working with 
them more closely. When they told 
Pete of their decision, he was over- 
joyed as well as very much surprised. 

“Dad, I told the kids just today I 
wished we could have one of our 
garages. But, of course, there was 
no hope, since we used one ourselves 
and the other was rented. They’ll just 
pass out when I tell them at our meet- 
ing we can have it. Gee, Dad, thanks. 
And thank you, too, Mother.” He 
gulped down a glass of water. “I guess 
I’d better get over to the meeting 
right away. We’re having one in 
Scott’s recreation room. Gee, Dad, 
thanks again. I'll see you after.” And 
then he was gone. 

When Mrs. Foster looked out of her 
window an hour later she was pleased 
to see the eager boys and girls giv- 
ing the new clubhouse careful scrutiny. 
She raised the window and heard one 
of the boys say: 

“We can put our ‘Buy Only Union- 
Made Goods’ sign between the window 
and the door.” 

Someone else called out: 

“We can put our books and other 
stuff in this chest.” 

“There are four sawhorses up in 
the loft,” Pete informed them. “Boards 
across them can do for benches.” 

“We'll have a place to put up our 
union label display, too,” another said. 

Mrs. Foster decided to go out and 
join them. She was welcomed with 
shouts. The next half-hour she spent 
listening to the plans of her enthusiastic 
young friends. 

“Oh, Mrs. Foster, it’s going to be 
simply out of this world!” Joanna said. 

“We'll have a grand time, I’m sure,” 
Pete’s mother answered. “I have to 
run in now. Time to start supper! 
But we'll be seeing each other more 
often from now on. You should be 
all fixed up in a week or ten days. 
Pete, don’t you go away. Your fathe 
will be home soon.” : 

And so two weeks later found the 
Foster garage resplendent in new paint, 
with an imposing name board, “JUNIOR 
Union, Liperty Locat,” on the door. 
Within sat the members, beaming with 
pride as their president opened the 
first meeting in their new union hall. 








He 





It’s up to OU 


Y SIR, it’s definitely up to you. It’s up to you to say what 
kind of people are to be elected to Congress next November. If you 





want a Congress that is genuinely concerned for the well-being of the nation, 

you will have to take part in the election and help elect the deserving 

candidates. Your wife and others in your family who are old enough to qualify 
should go to the polls, too. But before you can vote, you must REGISTER. 


In past elections millions of working people were unable to vote because 
they had neglected to register. Such loss of the franchise is tragic. It must 
not happen again. So that it won’t happen again, please register. And see that 
your wife and other members of your family also register. 


I?s up to you... and them ... and all of us. 


KEEP YOUR AMERICA FREE! REGISTER AND VOTE! 





